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—“That way 

Over the mountain, whicli who stands upon, 

Ts apt to doubt if it he indeed a road ; 

While if he views it from the waste itself, 

Up ROCS the line there, plain from l)ase to Ino 
Not va^ue, mistakable ! What’s a break or t\ 
Seen from the unbroken deserts either side ? 
And then (to bring in fresh philoso})hy) 

What if the breaks themselves should prove at 
'I'he most consummate of contrivances 
do train a man's eye, teach him what is faith ? 
— Koi; F-:FiT T) F<( )\vn fN( 


“ There arc, if I may so say, three powerh 
which have from time to time, moved on the f.r 
waters, and given a jiredomiiiant impulse to tl 
sentiments and energies of mankind. 'I'liese ar(rt 
of liberty, of religion, and of honor.” 

—IIafj.am, 

Europe in the Mida 


Cliivalry is itself the jvsetry of tlic life.” 

— SCFFIJ'C.F'.r., 

Philosophy of . 



PREFACE 


I ()out ten years ago, while spending a few days 
er the hospitable roof of the distinguished 
^dan jurist, the lamented M. dc LavcIcye*our 
versalion turned during one of our rambles, to 
e subject of religion. “ Do you mean Jo say," 
Jed the venerable professor, that you no 
Igious instruction in your schools?'' On rny 
lying in tjic negative he suddenly halted in as- 
(ishment, and in a voice which 1 shall not easily 
pt, l^e repeated ‘'No religion! How do you 
|>art mr^ral education?” The ([uestion stunned 
i at the time. I could give no ready answer, 
the m(.)ral i)recepts I learned in my childhood 
rs, were not given in schools; and not until 1 
^^an to analyze the different elements that formed 
; moral notions, did I find that it was Hushido 
|t breathed them into my nostrils. 

The direct ince[)tion of this little lK)ot: is due to 
i frequent (luerics put by my wife as to the 
isons why such ideas and customs prevail in 
pan. 
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In my attempts to give satisfactory replies to 
(le Lavclcyc and to my wife, I found that will 
undcM'Standing Feudalism and Ikishido,* the m 
ideas of the present Japan arc a sealed volume. 

Taking advantage of enforced idleness on 
count of long illness, I put down in the order : 
presented to the public some of the answers gr 
in our household conversation. d'hey coii 
mainly of what I was taught and toUl in my yoi 
hd days, when Feudalism was still in force. 

between Lafeadio Hearn and Mrs. Hugh 1T| 
on one side and Sir J'.rnest Satow and IVof. (’h;; 
bcrlain on the other, it is indeed discouraging, 
write anything Japanese in Knglisli. The only n 
vantage I have over them is that I can assume 
attitude of a personal defendant, while these dis<p 
guished writers are at best solicitors andatlornci 
I have often thought,—‘Hlad J their gift of !> 
giiage, I would jnesent the cause of Japan in m 
elot|uent terms I" but one wln) sj)eaks inla 
borrowed tongue should be thankful if he can jll 
make himself intelligible. 

All through, the discourse I have tried t(^ ill 

♦ IVoiicv'-Kt'd Ill putting Japanese ua 

.and naims into English, I Icphurn's rule is followed, that 
vowels should l)e used as in Isuroj ean languages, and k, 
consonants as in Englisli, 
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>ie whatever points I have made with pamllel 
J niplcs from European history and literature, 
I ieving that they will aid in bringing the subject 
rer to the comprehension of foreign readers. • 
should any of my allusions to religious subjects 
' 1 to religious workers be thought slighting I trust 
[f attitude towards Christianity itself will not be 
Icstioned. It is with ecclesiastical methods and 

t ill the forms which obscure the teachings of C^hrist, 
d not with the teachings themselves, that I have 
|lle sympathy. I believe in the religion taught by 
Sm and handed down to us in the New^^csta- 
Jint, as well as in the law written in the heart, 
irthcr, I believe that fiod hath made a testament 
dch may be called “ohr' with every people 
id nation,—-Cenlile or Jew, ( ’hristian or Heathen, 
i to the rest of my theology, I need not impose 
)on the patience of the public. 

In concluding this j)rclace, I wish to express my 
auks to my friend Anna C. Ilartshorne for many 
luable suggestions and for the characteristically 
pane.se design made by lier for the cover of thi.? 
n )k. 


INAZO Nr»X)l 5 K. 


ALVKRX, Pa., Twelfth Month, 1899. 




BUSHIDO YON INAZO NITOBE. 


Aus (lem Englischcn ins Deutsche iibcrsetzt 
von Ella Kaufmann. 

Prds jj Sm, Porto 6 Sen, 

“ Ein Europaer wire! die Japaner nie richtig versteheu 
und dies wird merdwiirdiger Weise desto mchr der Fall sein, 
je langer er in Japan lebt/’ hbrt man oft aus dem Munde 
geradc derjenigen Europaer, die sich Jahrzehnte lang in 
Japan aufgchalten haben und als Kenner von diesem Land 
und Volk gelten, Diese sonderbarc Thatsache kommt wohl 
hauptsachlich davon her, dass die Urcigenttimlichkeit des 
japanischen Volkscharakters dem Verstiindniss dcr Europiicr 
unerschlossen blcibt. Inazo Nitobe behandelt in seinem 
“Ilushido" die Moral des japanischen Rittertums (Bushi 
oden Bjimurai d, i. dcr japanische Ritter), unterzieht das 
geistige und sittlichc Inncnlebcn der Japaner einer philoso- 
phischen Analyse und bringt wcsentlichcn Eleinentc des- 
selben zu einer inleressenlen Darstellung. E" wird unter der 
zahlreichen Japan-Littcratur kaum cin zweites Buch geben, 
das so geeignet ware, das Unbegrcifliche und Problema- 
tische des Japanertums clcn Freniden erkliirlich zu machen. 
An die Losung dicser schwierigen Aufgabe kann sich aber 
nur ein Japaner wagen, dcr seine eigene Nation gut kennt 
und objectiv zu bcurteilen vermag und gleichzcitig einc 
curopiiische Bildung in reichlichen Masse besitzt, urn “ Ost 
und West” richtig vergleichen zu konnen. Dcr Verfasser 
vereinigt gliicklich die heiden Eigcnschaften in sich. Er 
ist bci alter Anhiinglichkeit und Liebe zu seinem Vater- 
lande durchaus frei von jeglicher nativistischen Voreingc- 
nommenheit. Sein lebendig und geistvoll geschriebenes 
Buch zeugt auch von einer staunenswerten Belesenheit in 
der europaischen Litteratur und Wissenschaft wie von 
einem feinen Verstandniss fiir das europaische Lcben 
vibeihauf t. Was dasselbc noch wertvollcr und interessantcr 
macht, ist niimlich, dass darin sich eine eigenartige 
Rersdnlichkeit ausspricht, die man wohl kurz als 
christlich-europaisch amalgamierten Bushi charakterisieren 
koimte, So ist dass kleine Werk mit Recht zu den besten, 



die voii Japan und den japanischen Dingcn handein, 
zuzurechnen. Es ist in englischer Sprache erst in 
Philadelphia erschienen und spater in Tokyo n6cbmals 
lierausgegeben worden. Hier sollen innerhalb kaum sechs 
Monaten iiber loooo Exemplare Abnahme gefunden haben. 
Nuninehr bat eine deutsche Dame, Fraulein Ella Kaufinann 
“ Bushido " ins Deutsche iibertragen. Die Ubersetzung ist 
gut und gibt mit grosser Gevvandtheit das englische 
Original treu wieder. 

Der Inhalt des Werkes: 

Bushido als ethisches System. 

Quellen von Bushido. 

Gerechtigkeit. 

Mut, der Geiste des Wagens und des Ertragcns, 

Wohlwollen, das Mitfiihlcn des Elend.s. 

lloflichkoit. 

Wahrheit odcr Wahrhaftigkeit. 

Ehre. 

Die Pflicht der Treue. 

I 

Die Erziehmug der Samurai, 

Sclbstbcherrschung, 

Die Einrichtungen des Selbstmords und dcr Rache. 

Das Schwert, die Seele des Samurai. 

Die Erziehung und Stellung dcr Frau, 

Der Einfluss des Bushidos. 

Debt Bushido noch ? 

Die Zukunft von Bushido. 
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THE VARIOUS REVIEWS OF 
THE FOREIGN JOURNALS 
AND NEWSPAPERS 
FOR BUSHIDO 
(The Soul of Japan). 


CHIVALRY OP THE JAPANESE. 


Doctor or Professor Tnazo Nitobe has indited an essay, a 
little more than a hundred pa^jes long, which must be siu^died 
as well as read ; and since it is as fascinating as it is im¬ 
portant, that is no hardship, The English which the pro¬ 
fessor writes is p singularly pure, easy and effective that no 
one would imagine it to be the work of a foreigner and of 
a foreigner so very foreign as a Japanese. Hut that is little; 
the author seems to be the master of all the knowledge 
proper to a learned man of the West, as well as of that 
Oriental lore of which Westerners know not much. His 
theme is chivalry, or the knighthood of Japan ; specifically, 
of the warrior class, the samurai, who numbered 2,000,000 
knights, and who gave its tone to the whole country. They 
are the main subject of Japanese literature; they were the 
inspiration of the character and policy of the na ion. There 
is much in thi* essay which reminds us of our own chivalric 
period ~I mean that of Europe in the Middle Ages; there is 
also not a little that recalls the ideas and practices of the 
American Indian in his primitive, unimproved, heroic state. 
The virtue of stoicism, for example, leads one to surmise that 
our Indians may indeed have crossed over from Japtyiese soil 
in some early age of Bushido, bringing the tradition of it 
with them. The chapter on hara-kiri will probably have 
most interest for casual readers; while the view given of 
women is a new one to those of us who have regarded 
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Japanese women as mere varieties of the Geisha type. There 
is an eloquent description of the Japanese sword: “ Perfect 
as a work of art, setting at definance its Toledo and Damas¬ 
cus rivals, there was more than art could impart. Its cold 
blade, collecting on its surface the moment it was drawn the 
vapors of the atmosphere; its immaculate texture, flashing 
light of bluish hue; its matchless edge, upon which histories 
and possibilities hang; the curve of its back, uniting exquisite 
grace with utmost strength ; all these thrill us with mixed 
feelings of power and beauty, awe and terror.” Ur take the 
passage about the wild cherry blossom, Sakura, the national 
flower of Japan. “ It is indigenous to the soil; in its essence 
it remains the original, spontaneous outgrowth of our clime. 
The refinement of its grace and beauty appeal to our aesthet¬ 
ic sense as no other flower can.” Unlike the rose, “ it carries 
no dagger or poison under its beauty, which is ever ready to 
depart life at the call of nature, whose colors are never 
gorgeous, and whose light fragrance never palls. Beauty of 
color ^d form is limited in its showing—it is a fixed quality 
to eii^nce—whereas fragrance is volatile, ethereal as the 
breathing of life. When the delicious perfume of the sakura 
t[uickens the morning air, as the sun in its course rises to 
illume first the isles of the Far East, few sens'ations arc more 
serenely exhilarating than to inhale, as it were, the very 
breath of beauteous day. Is it any wonder that the sweet¬ 
smelling season of the cherry blossom should call forth the 
whole nation from their little habitations ? The brief pleas¬ 
ure ended, they return to their daily tasks with new strength 
and resolutions. Thus in ways more than one is the Sakura 
the flower of the nation.” 

It is foolish to pretend to review an essay of this depth and 
scope in a paragraph. The professor shows not only learn¬ 
ing, but insight, judgment, magnanimity ; his arguments are 
cogently reasoned; he touches his subject with satire here 
and there; he is always patriotic, but never bigoted or 
narrow. He gives us a better knowledge of the spirit of his 
nation than any foreign observers have done, not excepting 
even Lafeadio Hearn, to whom Professor Nitobe pays several 
compliments. You may read the book through in a couple 
of hours, but you may return to it profitably for years. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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THE HER/JLD, 


Date 2, Ap;‘il, 1900. 


Boston, Mass. 


BUSHIDO. 

“ Wliat in tlic world does biishido mean ? Is it Greek, 
Sanscrit, Choctaw.or Kalmuck Tartar? ” .Such will be the 
hrst inevitable exclamation on stumblinj^ against the word 
and tripping headlong over it. But all this is only one of 
the inevitable results of “imperialism” in forcing every 
native-born Yankee to enlarge his vocabulary through taking 
in no end of outlandish words. 

What, for example, did the British know about the signifi¬ 
cation of Currie, and nirvana, and chow-chow and metempsy¬ 
chosis, and sahibs, and the astral body, before they coTjc^uer- 
cd India? Just so with the linguistic fate that is Uoi^iing 
portent over every American schoolboy since Uncle bam 
took possession of the Philippines. How long before each 
little urchin wifi be found turning up his nose at any and 
every Century or Funk & Wagnall’s Dictionary that tails to 
define for him what bushido means ! Not that bushido is a 
Philippine word. No, it is Japanese. But, all the same, it 
is entirely owing to Commodore Perry and his opening the 
can of that hitherto hermetically sealed nation that all the 
rest of us to-day have to scrape acquaintance with the 
etymological and glottological contents of the can. 

Well, a certain Japanese, Inazo Nitobe by name, resident 
in Malvern, Pa, has just written in English a small book, 
entitled simply “ Bushido,” which is so packed with thought, 
so attractive in style, and so rich in comparative illustrations 
of oriental and occidental ways of looking at things, that a 
year hence anybody who does not know what bushido 
means will be ordered by the schoolma’am to put on the 
fool’s cap and stand up as dunce in the corner. 

Bushido means nothing less than one of those great 
systems of national education which—like the Jewish, the 
Persian, the Spartan, the Mahometan—have shaped the fate 
of nations as literally as the sinewy forger, with hammer and 
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anvil, shapes the bar of white-hot, malleable iron he is 
beating into form that shall express, and when cold retain, 
his will. We ourselves are all familiar with the word 
“ chivalry,” which played such an educational role in me¬ 
diaeval history, and which, etymologically, stood for “ horse¬ 
manship.” Foot soldiers, in those days, counted for nothing, 
and a man who did not bestride a steed could urge no claim 
to be considered either a gentleman, a scholar, or a lover 
capable of high-flown amatory raptures. Well, bushido is 
the Japanese feudal equivalent of chivalry. Literally, it may 
be translated “military knights ways,” or “precepts of 
knighthood.” It embodied the maxims and Sjdrit of the 
educational training brought to bear on the samurai, or 
warrior class of the nation, the class that throughout Japan’s 
feudal age, which ended only fifty years ago, set the standard 
to the whole people in manners, ideals of character, mental 
and moral cocles of obligation. 

A great deal of what is called education—school education 
too ofl^n—aborts in results too vague and aimless for any 
one*to»lay his finger on. No one could say anything like 
this of the old Spartan education, which, at least, developed 
a distinct breed of men. So of the old Jewish. So, emphatic¬ 
ally, of bushido, as described and analyzed‘by Mr. Nitobe. 
Buddhism furnished it with an ideal of calm trust in fate, a 
(]uiet submission to the inevitalde, a disdain of life and sense 
of the friendliness of death. Shintoism imparted the feeling 
of boundless loyalty to the Mikado and to the feudal lord, 
and devclop'cd the national consciousness of the individual. 
Country was more than land and soil. It was the sacred 
abode of the gods and of the spirits of the forefathers, while 
the person of the sovereign was the bodily representative of 
heaven on earth. Confucianism added the element of calm 
and sage deliberation of mind and of the conservative spirit 
needful for an aristocratic ruling class. But, in the study of 
these three great systems, everything was subordinated to 
the formation of a powerful, practical type of character. A 
typical samurai was wont to stigmatize a mere delving 
mouser of a student as a “ book smelling sot,” and very 
rightly, for over-addiction to purblind study of books, apart 
from life, may prove as narcoticing and mind-dulling a vice 
as whiskey-tippling. 

To be a real samurai meant, then, to be a thousandfold 
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more than a rough-and-ready swordsman. True, if he 
could not strike off a head at one clip, he was a disgrace to 
his profession. But he must keep on his shoulders a head of 
his own, with something in it. Along with valor, he must 
l)e inspired with a sense of rectitude and benevolence, with a 
self-control not to be swept away by any mere spirit of 
l)ravado, with a finish and perfection of polite demeanor, and 
with a taste for the refining influence of the arts of poetry 
and music. Not that all samurai lived up to these maxims, 
any more than all ('hristians to the precepts of the “ Sermon 
on the Mount,” • There were plenty of ruffians among the 
samurai, but so vitally infused with these ideals were they as 
a class as to constitute a highly distinguished strain of men, 
capable of rare exaltation of heroism and self-sacrifice. 

Were one consulted by a friend or neighbor—too immers¬ 
ed in liusiness to find time for much reading—as to what 
would be the easiest and quickest way of getting at a vivid 
conception of feudal Japan and the inheritance it has be¬ 
queathed to the Japan of to-day, a sensible answer woild be 
this: “ First read the story of ‘ The Forty-seven Uonins,’ 
and then follow it up with the reading of this little book of 
Mr. Nitobe, entitled ‘ Bushido.’ ” d’he story of the “ Forty- 
Seven Ronins” will be found in translation in any public 
library, and no man or woman craving a strong sensation 
can afford to miss it. Were ever before loyalty, self-oblivion, 
unflinching devotion to revenge as sacred duty, calm dignity 
of bearing in final suicide, carried to such heights? The 
effect is oveqaowering. Here, indeed, is the Iliad of the 
Japanese feudal spirit. What motives could fashion and 
nerve men and women as avengers, not revengers, of their 
lord, to such suj^erhunian deeds? To find this out read 
, “ Bushido,” which describes the system of national education 
that furnished the meat on which these Ronins were fed. 
The book, iiyleed, describes a great many other results of 
this system of education which will stimulate thought. Its 
author is a man of wide cultivation and thorough appreci¬ 
ation of western Christian civilization, while still retaining a 
warm and loyal feeling for the many admirable virtues to 
which Bushido has trained his own people. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 

y?rAsV<v/, Jlfass. 

Date July, 19, I9(X). 


Bushido, the So\h. of Jafan. An Exposition of Japa¬ 
nese Tliought. By Iuaz(? NitobC*, A.M., I'h.D., author of 
Landed Property in Japan^ etc. Philailelphia : The Leeds 
& Biddle Company.—'This little book is not what one would 
cxjX'ct from its subtitle, -an account of the jdiilosophical 
systems of Japan. “ Bushido ” is a word that means “ chival¬ 
ry,”—or, more literally, ‘‘ military-knight-ways.” “ Precc[jts 
of Knighthood ” would be a free but excellent translation of 
the term. Mr. iS’itobe writes with full knowledge of his 
subject, and witli great ability and intelligence. Ilis ac- 
([uaii^ancc with the best English thouglit is so full that he i> 
abl 5 nrt every stage to illustrate his subject at every turn by 
reference that arc extremely ajit. Some of the above titles 
have a commonplace appearance. We seem to have heard 
of politeness and loyalty before now. Blat the Japanese 
knightly casuist worked out the corresponding conceptions 
with the utiiK^st delicacy and refinement. On the one hand, 
they were spiritualized; on the other, materialized and 
degraded. One desiring to hear a Japanese gentleman talk¬ 
ing of what he understands could not do better than to read 
wliat Mr. iNitobC* has written. 


THE UTERaRY WORLD, 


Date May, i, 1900. 


Boston^ J/< 25 .s\ 


THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 

This dainty little book contains, as the title-page sets forth, 
an exposition of Japanese thought.” ()n the cover is 
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stamped a spray of cherry-blossom lianging^ just under the 
conventional clouds (represented by three l)ars of g^ld), and 
below this is the rising red sun half way out of the clouds 
(represented by three golden bars). The artistic stamping 
and coloring represent a design at once simple in form ancl 
cosmic in suggestion—a litting type of Bushido, or the 
chivalry of Japan. 

Suppose a Hebrew of the first century just on the thresh¬ 
old of Christianity, or a true old Roman just entering the 
medieval world, or a knight with feudalism in perspective 
and the modern jvorld in prospective, sitting down with pen 
and ink to tell each of the okl world that had waned and 
was passing away, then you would have a work akin to that 
in our hands. Bushido was the system under which, for a 
thousand years, was nourished that wonderful, unique prod¬ 
uct of condition in Japan—the Japanese knight-gcntlemAn. 
No other country in Asia has a personage or a character like 
him, and the fact that he has been not one but many is the 
explanation, supreme above all others, of Japan’s modern 
life. 

Foreign writers have written well, with sympathy .and 
insight, of the, gentleman knight of Japan, but here is one 
who speaks from lifelong acquaintance and the sympathy of 
heredity. He has “the blood of the clan” in him. lie 
discerns all the beauties and glories of Bushido and looks at 
tlicm, not only in the sunset glow of a glory that is grander 
in the dying, perhaps, th,an in the reality, but he sees also 
with critical discrimination, for Dr. Nitobe is a polished 
scholar, a master in j)hilosophy, languages, and sciences, 
and, withal and best of all, a Christian who knows not 
only the Christianity of the .Sunday school teacher and of the 
average missionary, and of ethnic tr.iditions and corrup¬ 
tions, but who knows it by thorough acquaintance with its 
original documents and by the personal experience of many 
years. 

Mr. Nitobe discourses of Bushido as an ethical system, of 
its sources in the ancient classics and the necessities of 
Japanese history, and of its virtues—courage, bc,nevolence, 
politeness, veracity, honor and loyalty. He treats of the 
institutions of suicide and revenge, tells of the sword 
which is the soul of the “samurai,” and of the training 
and position of woman. Is Bushido still alive? asks Mr. 
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NItobe. Has it a future? Consult this little book, and 
find answer. 

As for the reviewer, he can only utter his faith that as 
Hebraism, Stoicism, Chivalry w^ere each and all absorbed 
into modern Occidental Christianity, so Bushido will be 
absorbed into that Japanese Christianity which will surely 
give to Jajian her greatest influence in the making of the 
new Asia, and, in the making of the Japanese Christian who 
is to be a being with an outlook and a temper noticeably 
distinct from, possibly even superior to, the Occidental be¬ 
liever in the Universal Man. 

Though this is not a Japanese journal, yet in cold criticism 
we pronounce this work a charming essay on a fascinating 
theme, written in almost faultless English and in all respects 
worthy of its name. 


THE TELECR/tPH, 


Philadelphia^ Penn. 

Date September, 15, iqckd. 


“ Bushido, the Soul of Japan.” By Inazo Nitobe, A.M., 
Ph. D., I'rofessor in the Imperial College, Sapporo, 
Japan. I.ecds & Biddle Company. 

At the present moment, when Japan is playing such an 
imjwtant ])art in the Far East, this exposition of Japanese 
thought is very timOy. Hitherto we have heard of Japan 
mainly from foreigners, who could not be expected to under¬ 
stand the^Oriental. “ Bushido ” is from the pen of a Japa¬ 
nese scholar who is well versed in Western learning, and 
who is thus thoroughly qualified, not only to give us a good 
idea ot his country and countrymen, but also to present it in 
such a way that it will be understandable to Western readers. 
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The book is so clearly written that it might be the work of 
an American. That Dr. Nitobe is a recognized anthority 
on his country is evidenced by the fact that his “ History of 
the Intercourse Between America and Japan,” is frequently 
quoted by writers on the latter country. 


THE JPIP/IN EVaNCELiST, 


It discusses very thoroughly the origin and sources of 
Japanese chivalry, as manifested in Bushido, which means 
literally “ The way of the knight; ” dissects philosophically 
the character and teaching of Bushido; portrays the influ¬ 
ence of Bushido among the masses; and consid'^iS the 
continuity and permanence of its influence. Even though 
we may be unable to accept all the conclusions of the author, 
we must acknowledge that he has made an able analysis and 
defence of Vamato-damashi, No student of the Japanese 
can afford to miss a careful reading of this book. 


THE CHRONICLE, 

San Francisco^ Calif. 


Date 4, February, 1900. 


INFLUENCE OP KNIGHTHOOD 
IN JAPAN. 

An extremely interesting and suggestive little volume, and 
one which an intelligent native of Japan alone could have 
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written, is “ Bushido, the Soul of Japan: An Exposition of 
Japanesp Thought,” by Inazo Nitobe, A.M., Ph. D. It was 
written in answer to the question “ How is moral education 
imparted in Japan, since no religious instruction is given in 
the schools of the empire ? ” The exjdanation is, that the 
moral ideas of Japan, and whatever is notably noble and 
impressive in Japanese character, and due to the surviving 
traditions and inlluenccs of Bushido, or the ancient chivalry 
of Japan. 


THE SUND/IY SCHOOL 
TimES, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 

Date I^cbruary, 24, 1900. 


THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 

Dr. Inazo Nitobe is a native Japanese, a polished scholar, 
traveler, and master of several languages and literatures, a 
Christian, a Friend, and a man of keen insight and sympathy, 
with notable powers of comparison and appraisal. He has 
written a book called Bushido, the Soul of Japan (Philadel¬ 
phia : The Leeds & Biddle Company, 75 cents and $1). 

No book has yet opened the Japanese heart like this. It 
treats of the elements—hereditary, environmental, education¬ 
al, religious, disciplinary, and experimental—-which have 
given Japan the bushi, or samurai, that unique figure pos¬ 
sessed by no other Asiatic nation, which explains—more 
than all •else external—Japan and the outflowering of the 
nation during this last half of the century. As the cherry 
blossom to the Japanese, the rose or the morning-glory to us, 
so fair, fragrant, and beautiful, so was the samurai, the 
Imight and gentleman of Japan, the servant of the Emperor, 
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who was liimself the center of all things Japanese and the 
embodiment of everything above ordinary mortal lije. 

Dr. Nitobe oiplains Japanese chivalry, its origin and 
sources, its character and teaching, its influence among the 
masses, its continuity and permanence of influence. Literal¬ 
ly the word “Bushido” means military-knight-ways; that 
is, the precept of Kmighthood. Bushido was an organic 
growth of centuries of military careers. It is unwritten, like 
the English constitution, yet out of it has grown the Japan of 
to-day ; for one brain and one heart, the same as of old, has 
moved, and moves, this nation,—now leader of Asia, the 
nation which “ adopts nothing and adapts everything ” 
which is surely becoming Christian, and will have a Christi¬ 
anity, not arrayed in Western clothing, but in Christ’s own. 
That one brain and one heart is in the samui-ai. 

Dr. Nitobe treats of the sources of rectitude, courage, 
l)Cncvolcnce, politeness, veracity, honor, loyalty, self-controi, 
suicide, and revenge, the sword, the position of woman, an(l 
the influence and future of Bushido. 'I'he revie\)icr, who 
has been a living witness in its own home of the*power of 
Bushido, can command this little book as the very narrow 
of a great theme, lie hails the book itself as a sign that the 
Japanese Old 'l estamcnt, which God made with tlie Japanese 
people, will be fulfilled, in his own time, in tlie New Testa¬ 
ment, which is not in Greek or Latin, German, Englisli, or 
Japanese, but in Christ Jesus. 


THE TIIHES, 

Washing ion, D.C. 


Date March, i8, 1900. 


“ Bushido, the Soul of Japan,” has a somewhat peculiar 
interest in that it is the work of a Japanese gentleman, Inazo 
Nitobe. It is evident from phrases used iiUlie preface that 



the author married an American wife, and he seems to have 
identified himself to a certain extent with Western thought, 
without losing his reverence for the ideals and traditions of 
Old Japan. As nearly as it can be translated, Bushido seems 
to mean what we mean by chivalry—the science of being a 
gentleman, the precepts of knighthood. 


/imERIC/IN FRIEND, 

Philadelphia^ Penn, 


Date February, 22, 1900. 


“ Busliido, the Soul of Japan.” An Exposition of Japanese 
Thought. By Inazo Nitob6, A.M., Ph.D. The Leeds & 
Biddle Co. rhiladelphia, Pa. 1900. 

Dr. Nitob6 is well known to many Friends in America. 
He was several years a student at Johns Hopkins University, 
and it was while in Baltimore that he became interested in 
the views held by Friends and united himself with that body. 
He also spent some time on the continent of Europe and 
made himself familiar with European thought. An unusual¬ 
ly careful student and a keen observer few persons could be 
better equipped for writing such a work as the present. 

No one can rise from reading this little book without the 
consciousness of having received a flood of light upon Japa¬ 
nese thought and life. 

The wide and exact learning of Dr. Nitob6 is remarkable. 
He shows an acquaintance with German, English and 
French literature and thought that is truly delightful, while 
his command of the English language is excellent. The 
book is highly to be commended. 
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THE PRESS, 

Philadelphia^ Penn, 

Date June, i6, 1900. 


In “ Bushido, the Soul of Japan,” Inazo Nilobe has given 
a clear and valuable exposition of Japanese character and 
thought, which must prove of considerable interest to a large 
number of readers in view of the important part which Japa¬ 
nese subjects are playing in contemporary literature. The 
plan of the essay is clear and style, is simple and convincing. 
It makes evident to the reader that survival of true chivalry 
which is even to-day the greatest intellectual and ethical 
force in Japan, a mingling of Confucianism and Shintoism 
of exceptional purity and beauty; it traces its origin and 
sourse, its nature and teaching, its influence among the 
masses, and argues well for its continuity and permanence. 
The author, a learned man, himself brouglit up in ifs teach- 
ing, proves himself ably qualified to supply to occidental 
minds this key to the Japanese nature. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Date May, 3, 1900. 


New Fork, N. F. 


Bushido is the Japanese word for chivalry, and this little 
treatise by Dr. Nitobe is most interesting as a presenta¬ 
tion of the precepts of Japanese knighthood, upon which, he 
tells us, very largely rest the morals and religion of his 
countrymen. Unquestionably the exposition of Japanese 
character from within is authentic. We feel this as we read. 
His book must be accepted as a distinct contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature touching Japanese life, morals, 
religion and history. 
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THE OUTLOOK, 

New York, N Y 


Date February, 17, 1900. 


“ Bushido,” literally “ l\Iilitary-Knight-Ways,” or the 
“ Precepts of KuijTjhthood.” presents a striking analogy to 
“ chivalry ” in mediaeval Europe. Rei)rescnting a complex 
of moral sentiments, especially loyalty, patriotism, and honor, 
it comprehensively denotes the moral force which made Okl 
Japan and is the formative principle of New Japan. The 
style and spirit of the author are admirable, lie is as much 
at home in European as in Japanese literature. Ilis work is 
indispensable for a clear and correct view of the present 
period of transition in his country. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER, 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

Date February, 15, 1900, 


The intcrprct;ition of the religious tenets of an alien race is 
a task of great magnitude and one rarely accomplished. It 
demands not only a profound knowledge of the faith itself, 
but also a comprehension of the mind, the civilization and 
the ideals of the race to whom the exposition is addressed. 

I'lns dual sympathy is possessed in an unusual degree by 
Dr. Nitobp, Professor in the Imperial College at Sapporo, the 
author of this small volume. 

A modern Japanese scholar, he is wise not only in the 
philosophy of his own land, but well grounded in the history 
and philosophy of the English race, and with a command of 
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the language, moreover, that enables him to convey tlie most 
subtle differences the light and shade of expression ip words 
singularly clear and enlightening. “ Bushido," he informs 
us, is literally defined, “ military knight ways," or, it may be, 
put into our one word, chivalry. The precepts concerning 
this cult formed the unwritten scriptures of the early war¬ 
riors of japan, and grew out of decades and centuries of 
military career. Thus it has entered into the blood and 
bones of the Japanese nation, as deeply rooted in the thought 
and polity as feudalism in the English, but with a farther 
reaching moral influence. The author traces in brief com¬ 
prehensive sentences the origin of Bushido, its survival in 
the tenets of Buddhism and Shintoism, in the later philo¬ 
sophies of Confucius and Mencius, and he expounds a system 
tliat involves conceptions of rectitude, valor, endurance, 
courtesy, benevolence and patriotism, the amenities of social 
life and the rigors of warfare, under one fundamental and 
vital principle of knightly self-control. 

The volume is one of great aid to every studciit of religious 
and ethical questions. A more scholarly, finished, jloetic 
and lucid exposition of an abstract and subtle philosophy it 
would be difficult to find. 


THE fimERlCflN, 


Date January, 29, 1900. 


Baltimore^ Md, 


THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 

Generally when an attempt is made by foreign writers to 
explain things Japanese, it too often amounts to the grotesque. 
Only a native writer, like Dr. Nitobe, thoroughly versed in 
the history and literature, and what is more necessary, 
imbued with the spirit of the people, can present the case of 
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his country to the European public. He is eminently quali¬ 
fied for fhis task as his long education in this country and 
Europe has made him familiar not only with European 
languages and literature, but his experiences in authorship 
gives him a practical knowledge of the needs of the reading 
public of America. 


THE EI^EHfHC POST, 


Chicago, III. 

Date January, 31, iqcx). 


“Bifj)Tiido, the Soul of Japan,” is an unusually interesting 
essay on the influence of chivalry upon Japanese life, ancient 
and modern, from the pen of Inazo Nitobe, Ph. D. Bushido 
—with the accent on the last syllable—meaits the conduct 
which a militant knight insists upon to himself, the Japanese 
equivalent of the western noblesse oblige. It presents a 
much neglected and generally unknown side of the Japanese 
life and character. 


THE CONSTITVTIOH, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Date February, 18, 1900. 


Of late years much has been written of Japan from the 
standpoint of outside observers, but comparatively little has 
appeared fiom native commentators. This fact lends addi- 
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tional interest to the work which has just come from the 
press of the Leeds & Biddle Company, of Philadelphia, 
entitled “Bushido.” Dr. Nitobe touches upon thb under¬ 
lying peculiarities and characteristics of Japanese life and 
reveals the undercurrents of thought which are ordinarily 
hidden from outside observers. Fresh light is thrown upon 
Jajian by this little book which contains barely more than 
one hundred and twenty pages and no one who wishes to 
understand Japan can afford to remain in ignorance of 
“ Bushido.” 


THE JNQl/IREJ?, 

Philadelphia^ Pen?t, 


Date February, i8, 1900. 


BUSHIDO; THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 


A book on Japan, by a native of “ the land of flowers,” 
has be^n publish^ by the Feeds & Biddle Co. “ Bushido— 
the Soul of Japan,” is the title of this “ exposition of Japanese 
thought,” by Inazo Nitobe, a professor in the Imperial 
College, at Sapporo, Japan, whose education in this country 
has made him familiar with English literature and the art of 
pBoducng it. Thus equipped he has been enabled to write, 
in English, of his peopl* with clearness and authority, and 
this last production of his pen is both scholarly and interwt- 
ing. As to the theme of the work it is chivalry. Bushido 
is the Japanese word for chivalry, and m ans, literally, 
Precepts of Knighthood. The author tells us what they 
were and how they still form the morals and religion of his 
countrymen. The books takes us into the very heart of the 
Japanese people; it takes us into their confidence, and we 
feel as though we were led by a native guide through the 
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hitherto unknown labyrinths of the Far Eastern mind. To 
every point he makes, he brings a European fact for com¬ 
parison, so that we are brought nearer 1o the people on 
whom we have looked as wholly difterent from ourselves. 


THE RECORD, 

Philadelphia, Perm, 

Date February, i6, 1900. 


“Bushido,” literally “Military-Knight-Ways,” or the 
“ Precepts of Knighthood,” presents a striking analogy of 
“ chiVal.’7 ” in medieeval Europe, It comprehensively de¬ 
notes the moral force which made Old Japan and is the 
formative principle of New Japan. The style and spirit of 
the author arc admirable, lie is as raucU at home in 
European as in Japanese literature. 


CITY RND STRTE, 

Philadelphia, Penn, 


Date I, March, ipex). 


Bushido; The Soul of Japan. Inazo Nitobc, Leeds & 
Biddlef Philadelphia. Leatherette, 75 cents. 

Pierre Loti and John Luther Long would have us believe 
that Japanese life and ideals are of the most trivial and un¬ 
stable character, full of an evanescent charm, but as unreli- 
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able as a butterfly or a chrysanthemum. The reports of 
travelers are at variance, and the consequent confusion of 
facts makes Dr. Nitobd’s l)Ook a useful one to the^person 
who wishes really to understand Japanese ideals. Bushido 
is the Japanese word for chivalry, and means precepts of 
knighthood. Dr. Kitob6 tells us what these precepts arc, 
and how they afiect the moral life of his countrymen. He 
has answered all the questions which puzzle the foreigner, 
and has compared each custom explained to some Western 
custom or way of thinking, and in doing this has made his 
own position perfectly clear. It is astonishing to see the 
amount of misconception which a reading of “Bushido” 
will sweep away. 

Dr. Nitob6 says in his preface : “ Between Lif^adio Hearn 
and Mrs. Hugh Frazer on one side, and Sir Ernest Satow 
and Professor Chaiftberlain on the other, it is indeed dis¬ 
couraging to write anything Japanese in English. The only 
advantage I h ive over them is that I can assume the attitude 
of a personal defendant. ... 1 have often thought, 
‘ Had I their gift of language, I would present the 'cuuso 
of Japan in more eloquent terms,’ But one who speaks in a 
])orrowed tongue should be thankful to if he can make 
himself intelligftde.” 

This prePice naturally prepares us for perverted idioms 
and obscurities, but after a careful reading of “ Bushido,” 
one can not help but marvel at the ease with which Dr. 
Nitobe ascs English and at his large acquaintance with our 
literature. It is one thing, as we all know, to be able to 
read many books, but it is quite a different thing to be able 
to select the quotation which will aptly express or reinforce 
our thought. Few writers of the present day are, like Dr. 
Nitob^, authors of works in two languages besides their 
own. 



An Exposition of Japanese Thought That 
is Intelligible to the Wesitern Mind. 
New Version of Omar. 

NEWS OP THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Many Europeans, or Americans, have undertaken to ex¬ 
pound for us the philosophy of the Japanese, their moral, 
social and ethical conceptions and views of life, but we never 
can feel sure that they themselves understand what they are 
writing about. It is scarcely possible for an outsider actual¬ 
ly to enter into “ the soul of Japan.” Nor is it easy to gain a 
comprehensive knowledge of these things from Japanese 
literature, even when intelligently translated, so different 
from,purs is the point of view and the manner of expression, 
Really to interpret Japanese thought to western comprehen¬ 
sion one must have been born to it and then must have 
acquired a knowledge of western thought as well, that he 
may understand how to translate the one into the corres¬ 
ponding terms of the other. 

These qualifications are possessed in a quite extraordinary 
degree by the author of a remarkable little book, published 
here by the Leeds & Biddle Co., with the title, “ Bushido, the 
Soul of Japan,” by Inazo Nitobc, A. M., Ph. D., professor at 
the Imiierial College at Sapporo. Dr. Nitobe, who dates his 
preface from Malvern, Pa., is one of those modern Japanese 
scholars who ate learned not only in the history and philo¬ 
sophy of their own country, but in the history and philo¬ 
sophy of the western world as well. Pie understands the 
western point of view without having lost his sympathy with 
that of his own race. And having acquired a very remark¬ 
able command of a scholarly yet direct and idiomatic English 
style, he has given us here a model of clear thought clearly 
expressed. As a piece of pure literature the little book is 
quite fascinating. As “ an exposition of Japanese thought ” 
it is most enlightening. 

Bushido, “ military-knight-way,” is the ethical system of 
the samurai, the precepts of Japanese chivalry. The aboU- 
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tion of feudalism abolished Bushido as a system, but its 
underlying principles of patriotism and loyalty are still the 
predominating features in the emotional life of Japan. Dr. 
Nitobe traces briefly the origin of Bushido in the military 
history of the country, in the tenets of Buddhism and 
Shintoism, in the influence of Confucius and Mencius, and 
systematically expounds its guiding conceptions of rectitude, 
valor, benevolence, courtesy, loyalty, endurance, self-control, 
etc., pointing out the parallels with European chivalry and 
the contrasts in ethical standards. It is this comparative 
treatment, based \)n an uncommonly wide knowledge of 
various social, philosophic and religious systems, that makes 
his essay so helpful. Sometimes his exposition is apologetic, 
where he explains the reasons for ideas which ofiend the 
ethical sense of the west; sometimes it is poetically inter¬ 
pretive ; always it is frank, sympathetic, calm and clear, and 
the reader will gain from it at many points a better insight 
than he had before into the national character of Japan. 


Please acceptimy thanks in sending me a copy of Nitobe’s 
charming book, “ Bushido.” I have read it with very great 
interest. It seems to me to be both candid and just and to 
give better than anything else I have read a clue to the 
courteous and courageous nature of the Japanese people. It 
is also written in admirable literary style, in real English 
rather than the peculiar imitation which we often see in 
Japanese books. I have just received from one of our 
graduates, Mr. Kuwana, another copy of the same book and 
I take pleasure in putting one of them in the Library, where 
I am sure it will prove helpful to students of Japanese 
character. I hope in a year or two to visit your country 
myself. 

Very truly yours, 

David S. Jordan. 

President I^lalid 
Stanford Jr. University. 
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I have read with deep interest the little book you kindly 
sent rhe, “Bushido; The Soul of Japan.” It should be 
read by every thoughtful American who wishes to know the 
real spirit of the Japanese. It is beautifully written by one 
evidently who loves his native land, and is proud of her 
history and spirit, and intends to be tolerant toward people 
of other training. Ilis fairness toward Christianity as a 
system is specially noticeable in the closing chapter, and the 
critici'^m he makes upon its present condition has much of 
truth in it. I hope the book will have a wide reading, and 
do much to enlighten Americans as to theif neighbors across 
the ocean. 


Cordially Yours, 

Geo. C. Adams. 

Pastor Congregational Church, 
San Francisco. 


I have received from your friend and pupil Mr, II. N. 
Imai, a copy of your brochure entitled “Bushido; The 
Soul of Japan.” I have perused it with interest and delight. 
It is a remarkable w'ork replete with learning poetic fire, and 
lofty ideals, and was to me a revelation of the genius of the 
Sunrise Nation. 

I have spoken of it to several of my literary friends, as the 
gem of the hour. 

I thank you for the book, and your friend Mr. Imai for 
his kind courtesy in making me the possessor of a copy. 

The Knights of King Arthur’s Table Round had no loftier 
conception of chivalry than that book breathes in every 
page. It is not wonderful th-it with such a history and such 
traditions, Japan should be forging to a front rank among 
the nations of the world. 


Yours faithfully, 

E. R. Dille. 
Pastor, M. E. Church, 
Oakland. 
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A HISTORY OF JAPAN 

During the Century of Early European 
Intercourse ( 1 S 42 - 1651 ). 


JAMES MURDOCH, M. A., 

IN COLLABORATION WITH 

JSOH YAMAGATA. 

One Octavo Volume of 714 pages, with Niue Maps. 

Price Twelve yen ($ 6 gold) 

Postage to foreign countries, 80 sen (40cents or 20pence). 

We trust that this admirable book will find a large cir¬ 
culation alike among diplomatists, missionaries, and all 
others interested in Japanese political, religious, and jKxioIo- 
gical problems; for scarcely any other sheds such a flood 
of light on matters with which it behoves them to become 
acquainted. iMr. Murdoch’s History of the Christian Cen¬ 
tury is the most important work on Japan that has appear¬ 
ed since the publication of Mr. Aston’s History of Japanese 
Literature.-^Vvoi. B. II. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Murdoch’s book is founded on the original docu¬ 
ments, both Euro])can and Japanese; and the result is such 
that we have no hesitation in recommending the volume to 
the notice of our compatriots as well as of foreign readers. 
—The Japan Times^ Tokyo. 

If for no other reason than to correct the manifold and 
variegated errors in previous works on Japanese history, 
all libraries of any importance in Occidental countries 
should possess this work.—The Nation. New York. 


Orders to be addressed to— 

Mr. Isoh Yamagata, 

10 Nishikatamachi, Hongo, T'okyo, Japan. 
On sale also atShokwabo, 

Oden mash io-cho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo, Jap 
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5USHIDO AS AN ETHICAL SYSTEM 

• 

Jliivalry is a (lower no less indigenous lo the 
of Japan than its emblem, the cherry blos- 
1 ; nor is it a dried-up specimen of an antique 
uc preserved in the herbarium of our history, 
is still a liviiig object of power and 4)cauty 
ong us ; and if it assumes no tangible shape 
form, it not the less scents the moral atmos- 
iie, and makes us aware that wc are jUll un- 
• its potent spell. 'Fhe conditions of society 
ich brouglit it f()rth and nourished it have 
g disappeared ; but as those far-olT stars which 

"e were and are not, still continue to shed their 

« 

is up(^n us, so the light of chivalry, which was 
:hild of feudalism, still illuminates our moral 
b, surviving its mother institution. It is a 
isure to me to rellect upon this subject in the 
guage of burke, who uttered the well-known 
ching eulogy over the neglected bier of ifs 
jropean prototype. 

tt argues a sad defect of informatioil concerning 
Far Fast, when so erudite a schSfSfr as Dr. 
orge Miller did not hesitate to afiirm that chiv- 
r, or any other similar institution, has never 
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existed either among the nations of antiquity ’ 
among the modern Orientals.* Such ignoram 
however, is amply excusable, as the third edit: 
of ihe good Doctor’s work appeared the sal 
year that Commodore Perry was knocking at 
portals of our cxcliisivism. More than a decrj 
later, about the time that our feudalism was 
the last throes of existence, Carl Marx, writi 
his Capital,” called the attention of his read 
to the peculiar advantage of studying the soc 
and political institutions of feudalism, as then 
be secu, in living form only in Japan. 1 woi 
likewise point the Western historical and ethi 
student to the study of chivalry in the Japan 
the present. 

Enticing as is a historical disquisition on 
comparison between luiropcan and Japanese f 
dalism and chivalry, it is not the purpose of t 
paper to enter into it at length. My attempt 
rather to relate, firstly^ the origin and sources' 
our chivalry ; secondly, its character and teachii' 
thirdly, its influence among the masses; a • 
fourthly, the continuity and permanence of its ' 
fluence. Ot these several points, the first will ' 
only briet and cursory, or else I should have ^ 

* History riiilosophically Illustrated, (3rcl Ed. 1853), ’ 

I[,p. 2. 
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2 my readers into the devious paths of our na- 
lal history ; the second will be dwelt upon at 
Iter length, as being most likely to interest 
ients of International Ethics and Compar^ative 
ology in our ways of thought and action; and 
rest will be dealt with as corollaries. 

The Japanese word, whicli I have roughly ren> 
ed Chivalry, is, in the original, more expres- 
i than Horsemanship. Bu-sht-do means liter- 
I Military - Knight - Ways — the ways* which 
iting nobles should observe in their daily life 
svell as in their vocation ; in a word,* the “ Pre- 
)ts of Knighthood,” the iwblesse oblige of the 
rrior class. Having thus given its literal sig- 
cance, I may be allow'cd henceforth to use the 
hi in the original. "Phe use of the original 
in is also advisable for this reason, that a teach- 
[ so circumscribed and uni([ue, engendering a 
it of mind and character so peculiar, so local, 
1st wear the badge of its singularity on its face ; 
n, some words have a national limbre so ex- 
issive of race characteristics that the best .of 
nslators can do them but scant justice, not to 
’ positive injustice and grievance^ Who can 
prove by translation what the Gcr.^^an “ Ge^ 
ih ” signifies, or who does not feel the differ- 
:e between the two words verbally so closely 
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allied as the English gentleman and the French 
gentilhomme P 

Bushido, then, is the code of moral principles 
which the knights were required or instructed to 
observe. It is not a written code; at best it con¬ 
sists of a few maxims handed down from mouth 
to mouth or coming from the pen of some well- 
known warrior or savant. More frecjiienlly it is 
a code unuttcred and unwritten, possessing all 
the moic the'powerful sanction of veritable deed, 
and of a law written on the tleshly tal.dets of the 
heart. It' was founded noton the creation of one 
brain, however able, or on the life of a single per¬ 
sonage,- however renowned. It was an organic 
growth of decades and centuries of military career. 
It, perhaps, fills the same position in the lusiory 
of ethics that the English Constitution docs in 
political history; yet it has had nothing to com¬ 
pare with the Magna Charta or the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus Act. True, early in the seventeenth century 
Military Statutes (/>Wv Ila/to) were promulgated ; 
But their thirteen short articles were taken up 
mostly with-marriages, castles, leagues, etc., and 
didactic regulations were but meagcrly touched 
upon, ypl cannot, therefore, point out any defi¬ 
nite time and place and say, “ Here is its fountain¬ 
head.’' Only as it attains consciousness in the 
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feudal age, its origin, in respect to time, may be 
identified with feudalism. But feudalism itself is 
woven of many threads, and Bushido shares its 
intricate nature. As in England the political in¬ 
stitutions of feudalism may be said to date from 
the Norman Conquest, so we may say that in 
japan its rise was simultaneous with the ascend¬ 
ancy of Yoritomo, late in the twelfth century. As, 
however, in England, we find the social elements 
of feudalism far back in the period previ(3us to 
William the Conqueror, so, too, the germs of 
feudalism in Japan had been long existent before 
the period 1 have mentioned. ‘ * * 

Again, in Japan as in Europe, when feudalism 
was formally inaugurated, the professional class of 
warriors naturally came into prominence. I'hesc 
were kriown as samurai, meaning literally, like the 
old English cniht (knecht, knight), guards or attend¬ 
ants—resembling in character the soldurii, whom 
Cajsar mentioned as existing in Aquitania, or the 
milieis medii that one reads about in the history of 
Mediaeval Europe. A Sinico-Japanese word Bu-Mn 
ofBu-shi (Fighting Knights) was also adopted in 
common use. They were a privileged class, and 
must originally have been a rough breed cko made 
fighting their vocation. Coming to profess great 
honor and great privileges, and correspondingly 
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great responsibilities, they soon felt the need of a 
common standard of behavior, especially as they 
were always on a belligerent footing and belonged 
to different clans. 

Fair play in fight I What fertile germs of mo¬ 
rality lie in this primitive sense of savagery and 
childhood. Is it not the root of all military and 
civic virtues ? We smile (as if we had outgrown 
it! )gt the boyish desire of the small Britisher, Tom 
Brown, “ to leave behind him the name of a fellow 
who never bullied a little boy or turned his back 
on a big one.” And yet, who does not know that 
this‘desire is the corner-stone on which moral 
structures of mighty dimensions can be reared ? 
I\Iay I not go even so far as to say th;ft the gentlest 
and most peace-loving of religions endorses this 
aspiration ^ The desire of Tom s is the basis on 
which the greatness of Fngland is largely built, and 
it will not take us long to discover that Bushido 
does not staml on a lesser pedestal. If fighting in 
itself, i)c it offensive or defensive, is, as Quakers 
rightly testify, brutal and wrong, we can still say 
with Lessing, “We know from what failings our 
virtue springs." “ Sneaks " and “ Cowards" are 
cpilheUr'f the Wvsrst opprobrium to healthy, simple 
natures. Childhood begins life with these notions, 
and knighthood also; but, as life grows larger and 
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its relations many-sided, the early fliilh seeks 
sanction from higher authority and more rational 
sources for its own justification, satisfiction and 
development. If military systems had operated 
alone, without higher moral support, how far 
short of chivalry would the ideal of knighthood 
have fallen! In Kuropc, Christianity, interpreted 
witli concessions convenient to chivalry, infused 
it nevertheless with spiritual data. “ Religion, 
war and glory wore the three souls of a {)erfect 
diristian knight," says Lamartine. In Japan there 
were several 


SOURCES OF BUSHIDO 

of which I may begin with Buddhism, It fur¬ 
nished a sense of calm trust in Fate, a (piiet sub¬ 
mission to the inevitable, that stoic composure in 
sight of danger or calamity, that disdain of life 
and friendliness wiiii death. A foremost teacher 
of swordsmanship, when he saw his pupil master- 
the utmost of his art, told him, “ Beyond this 
my instruction must give way to Zem teaching." 
“Zen’' is the Japanese equivalent for the I')hyana, 
which “ represents human eflort to reach through 
meditation zones of thought beyond the range of 
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verbal expression."* Its method is contemplation, 
and its purport, as far as I understand it, to be 
convinced of a principle that underlies all phe¬ 
nomena, and, if it can, of the Absolute itself, 
and thus to put oneself in liarmony with tliis 
Al)solulc. Thus defined, the teaching was more 
than the dogma of a sect, and whoever attains to 
the perception of the Absolute raises himself above 
mumkine things and awakes, like Teufelsdrdckh, 
“ to a hew Heaven and a new I^iarth." 

What Huddhism fiilcd to give, Shintoism 
oOered ih abundance. ‘Such loyaltv to the sov- 

• C r 

creign, such reverence for ancestral memory, and 
such iilial piety as are not taught by any otlier 
creed, were inculcated by the Shintl> doctrines, 
imparling passivity to the v)thcrwise arrogant 
character of the samurai. Shinto theology has 
no place for the dogma ot “original sin," On 
the contrary, it believes in the innate goodness 
and Ood-like purity of the human soul, adoring 
it as the adytum from which divine oracles arc 
proclaimed. JuerylK)dy lias observed that the 
Shinto shrines are consjiicuously tlevoid of objects 
and instruments of worship, and that a plain 
mirror tililig* in the sanctuary forms the essential 
part of its furnishing. The presence of this 

* 1-afcadio 1 learn, Exotics amt RetrosjH.‘ctives, p, 84 . 
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article is easy to explain : il typifies the human 
heart, which, when perfectly placid and clear, rc- 
llects the very image of the Deity. When you 
stand, therefiirc, in front of the shrine to worsliip, 
you see your own image rcllectetl on its shining 
surface, and tlic act of worship is tantamount to 
the old Delphic injunction, " Know 'rhysclf." 
Ihit self-knowledge does not imply, either in the 
(Ireck or Japanese teaching, knowledge ol* the 
physical part of man, not his anatomy or his psy¬ 
cho-physics; knowleilge was to he of a moral 
kind, the introspection of our moral* i^ature. 
Mommsen, comj)aring the (jreek and the Roman, 

says that when the former worsliip{)cd he raised 

» 

his eyes to heaven, for-his i)raycr was contempla¬ 
tion, while the latter veiled his head, for his was 

* 

reflection^ I'lssentially like the Roman conccj)- 
tiim of religion, our reflection brought into promi¬ 
nence not so much the moral as the national con¬ 
sciousness of the individual. Its nature-worship 
endeared tlie country to our inmost souls, while 
its ancestor-worshi[), tracing from lineage to line-" 
age, made the Imperial family the fountain-head 
of the wlu)!c nation. I’o us the country is more 
tlian land and s^'il from which to mine golcl or to 
reap grain—it is the sacred abode of the gods, the 
spirits of our forefathers: to us the Icmixiror is 
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more than the Arcli Constable of a Rcch!ssliuU^ 
or even the Patron of a Ciillursiaai~\\Q: is the 
!)odily representative of Heaven on earth, bleiul- 
in|* in his person its j)o\vcr and its mercy. 

ddie tenets of Shintoism cover the two pre¬ 
dominating features of tlie emotional life of oiir 
race—Patriotism and F.oyalty. Arthur May 
Knapp very truly says: “In Hebrew literature 
it is‘often difficult to tell whether the writer is 
speaking of Hod or of the (’ommonwealth ; of 
lieaveti or of Jerusalem ; of the Messiah or of the 
nation^ Uself.”* A similar confuskm may be 
noticed in llic nomenclature of our national faith. 

I said confusion, because it will he so deemed by 
a logical intellect on account of its verbal 
ambiguity; still, being a liamework of national 
instinct and race feelings, it ncvcT pretends to 
systematic philos<..>phy or a rational tiieology. 
d’his religion—or, is it not niDre correct to sav, 
the race emotions which this religion expressed.^— 
thoroughly imbued IPishido with lovalty U) the 
•sovereign and love of country, 'I’hesc acted more 
as impuls es than as doctrines. 

.\s to sfrictly ethical doctrines, the teachers of 
ConfucTtis* were the im^st j'rolilic source of Bu- 


Fcuilal atul Mtxicrn Japan," Vol. I, p. 1S3. 
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shiilo. llis enunciation of the five moral rela¬ 
tions between master and servant (tlie governin^^ 
and the governed), father and son, Imslrand and 
wife, oliler and younger brother, and between 
friend and friend, was but a confirmation of what 
the race instinct had recogni/ed before his writ¬ 
ings were intniduccd from ('liina. d’he calm, be¬ 
nignant, and comfortable character of his polilico- 
ethical precepts was particularly well suited to 
the samurai, who formed the ruling class! Ilis 
aristocratic arul C(*nscrvative lone was well 
adapted to the re([uirements of these warrior 
statesmen. Next to ( ’onfucius, Mencius exercised 
an immense authority over Ihishido. I lis forcil)l(* 
and often (piilc democratic theories were exceed' 
ingly flaking to sympathetic natures, and llirgv 
were cveji thought dangerous to, and subversive 
of, the existing social order, hence his works 
were for a long time under censure. Still, the* 
Words of this master mind found [lermanent 
lodgment in the heart of the samurai. 

'J'hc writings of Confucius and Mencius formed 
the principal text-books for youths and the high¬ 
est authority in discussion among the old, A 
mere ac(]uaintancc with the classics (d* tlTese two 
sages was held, however, in no high esUtem. A 
common proverb ridicules one who has only an 
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intcllcctiiai knowledge of Confucius, as a man 
ever studious but ignorant of Analcch, A typical 
samurai calls a literary savant a l)rK)k-sinelling 
sol* Anotlier comjnires learning to an ill-smell¬ 
ing vegetable that must be l)oiled and boiled before 
it is fit for use. A man wh(> has read little smells a 
little pedantic, and a man wlio has read much 
smells yet more so; both arc alike un[)leasant. 
'riie writer meant thereby that knowledge becomes 
really such only when it is assimilated in the 
mind of the learner and shows in his character. 
An inleflectiial specialist was considered a ma¬ 
chine. Intellect itself was consi,.lercal subordi¬ 
nate to ethical emotion. Man and the universe 
were conceived to be alike s{)iritual and ethical. 
lUishido couhl not accept the judgment of 
Huxley, that the cosmic [)rocess was immoral. 

Ihishido made light of knowledge as such. It 
was not pursued as an end in itself, but as a 
means to the attainment of wisdom. Hence, he 
who stopped short of this end was regariled no 
higher than a convenient machine, which could 
turn out poems and maxims at bidding. Thus 
knowledge' was conceived as identical with its 
practical application in life; and this Socratic 
doctrine found its greatest e\'|>oneht in the Chinese 
philosopher, Wan Vang Ming, wlio never wearies 
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of repealing, “ To know and act arc one and 
the same.” 

I beg leave for a inomenl’s digression while I 
a’.n on this subject, inasmuch as some of the .no¬ 
blest types of busJii were strongly influenced by 
the teachings of this sage. Western reatlers will 
easily recognize in his writings many parallels to 
the New Testament. Making allowance for the 
terms peculiar to cither teaching, the passage, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of (lod and his right¬ 
eousness ; and all these things shall be added un¬ 
to you,” conveys a thought that may be found 
on almost any page of Wan Vang Ming. A 
Japanese disciple* of his says—“ 'bhe lord of 
heaven and earth, of all living beings, dwelling 
in ihc^heart of man, becomes his mind ; 

hence a^ mind is a living thing, and is ever lumi¬ 
nous:” and again, “The s[)iritual light of our 
essential being is pure, and is not affected by the 
will of man. Spontaneously springing up in our 
mind, it shows what is right and wrong : it is 
then called conscience; it is even the light that 
proceedeth from the god of heaven.” How very 
much do these words sound like S(ftx\c passages 
from Isaac Pennington or other philosojlhic mys¬ 
tics ! I am inclineil to think tliat the Japanese 

* Miwa Shissai, 
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mind, as expressed in the simple tenets of the 
Shinto religion, was particularly open to the recep¬ 
tion of Yang Mings precepts. He carried his 
doctrine of the infallibility of conscience to ex¬ 
treme transcendentalism, attributing to it the facul¬ 
ty to perceive, not only the distinction between 
right and wrong, but also the nature of psychic¬ 
al facts and physical phenomena. He went as 
far as,* if not farther than, Berkeley and Fichte, in 
Idealism, denying the existence of things outside 
of human ken. If his system had all the logical 
errors charged to Solipsism, it had all the eflicacy 
of strong conviction, and its moral import in de¬ 
veloping individuality of character and equanimity- 
of temper cannot be gainsaid. 

Thus, whatever the sources, the essential prin¬ 
ciples whicli Bushido imbibed from them, and as¬ 
similated to itself, were few and simple. To the 
consideration of these we shall now address our¬ 
selves. I shall begin with 

RECTITUDE OR JUSTICE 

the most cogent precept in the code of the samu¬ 
rai. Nothing is more loathsome to him than un¬ 
derhand dealings and crooked undertakings. The 
conception of Rectitude may be erroneous—it may 
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be narrow. A well-known biishi defines it as a 
power of Resolution Rectitude is the power of 
deciding upon a certain course of conduct in ac¬ 
cordance with reason, without wavering;—to*die 
when it is right to die, to strike when to strike is 
right.” Another speaks of it in the following 
terms : Rectitude is the bone that gives firm¬ 
ness and stature. As without bones the head can¬ 
not rest on the lop of the spine, nor hands''move 
nor feet stand, so without rectitude neither talent 
nor learning can make of a human frame a samu¬ 
rai. With it the lack of accomplishments is as 
nothing.” Even in the latter days of feudalism, 
when the long continuance of peace brought lei¬ 
sure into the life of the warrior class, and with it 
dissipations of all kinds and accomplishments of 
gentle a'ls, the epithet Gishi (a man of rectitude) 
was considered superior to any name that signi¬ 
fied mastery of learning or art. The Forty-seven 
Faithfuls—of whom so much is made in our pop¬ 
ular education—are known in common parlance 
as the Forty-seven Gishi. 

In times when cunning artifice was liable to 
pass for military tact and downright alsehood for 
ruse de guerre, this manly virtue, frank and hon¬ 
est, was a jewel that shone the brightest and was 
most highly praised. Rectitude is a twin brother 
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to Valor, another martial virtue. But betorc pro¬ 
ceeding to speak of Valor, let me linger a little 
while on wliat I may term a derivation from Rec- 
titiyle, which, deviating slightly from its original, 
became more and more removed from it, until its 
meaning was perverted in the popular acceptance. 

I speak of Gi-ri, literally the Right Reason, but 
which came in time to mean a vague sense of duty 
which- public oj)inion expects an incumbent to 
fullill. In its t)riginal and unalloyed sense, it 
meant duly, {)uro and simple,—hence, we speak 
of the Giri we owe to parents, to superiors, to in¬ 
feriors, to society at large, and so forth. In these 
instances Girt is duly ; for what else is duty than 
what Right Reason demands and commands us 
to do. Should not Right Reason be our categor¬ 
ical imperative ? 

Giri primarily meant no more than duly, and I 
dare say its etymology svas derived from the Htct 
that in our conduct, say to our parents, though 
love should be the only motive, lacking that, 
there must be some other authority to enforce 
filial piety; and they formulated this authority 
in Giri, Very rightly did they formulate this 
authority—since if love does not rush to 
deeds of virtue, recourse must be had to man’s 
intellect and his reason must be quickened to 
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convince iiim of the necessity of actint; aright. 
'I'he same is true of any (Uher moral obligation, 
'1 he instant Duty becomes onerous, Right Reason 
steps ill to prevent our shirking it. fiV//thus*un- 
(lersloo 1 is a severe taskmaster, with a birch-roil 
ill his hand to make sluggards perform their part. 
It is a secondary power in ethics; as a motive it 
is infinitely inferior to the (diristian doctrine of 
love, which should be //;t* law, I deem it a* prod¬ 
uct of the conditions of an artificial society-—•t>f 
a society in which accident of birth and unmerit¬ 
ed favour instituted class distinctituis, in which the 
family was the social unit, in which seniority of age 
was of more account than superiority of talents, 
in which natural afiections luid often to succumb 
before arbitrary man-made ciist(jms. Because of 
this very artificiality, f//r/ in time degenerated 
into a vague sense of projiricty called up to ex¬ 
plain this and sanction that,-as, for example, 

why a mother must, if need be, sacrifice all her 
other children in order to save the first-born; or 
why a daughter must sell her chastity to get 
funds to pay for the father's dissijiation, and the 
like. Starting as Right Reason, (/irr has, in my 
opinion, often stoojied to casuistry.’ It lias even 
degenerated into cowardly fear of censure. I 
might say of OV/i what Scott wrote of patrioti.sm, 
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lliat “as it is the Axircst, so it is often tlie most 
suspicious, mask of other feelings/' Carried be¬ 
yond or below Right Reason, Giyi l)ccame a mon¬ 
strous misnomer. It harbored under its wings 
every sort of so[)hislry and hypocrisy. It would 
liave been easily turned into a nest of cowardice, 
if Bushido had not a keen and correct sense of 


COURAGE, THE SPIRIT OF DARING 
AND BEARING 

t 

to the Consideration c»f which we shall now re¬ 
turn. (V)urage was scarcely deemed worthy to' 
be counted among virtues, unless it was exercised 
in lh<* cause of Righteousness. In his “Ana¬ 
lects” ('onfucius defines (fourage by explaining, 
as is often his wont, what its negative is, “Per¬ 
ceiving what is right,” he says, “and doing it 
not, argues lack of courage.’' . Put this epigram 
into a positive statement, and if runs, “(fourage 
is doing what is right.'’ 'Po run all kinds of 
lia/.ards, to jeo])ardize one’s self, to rush into the 
jaws of death—these are too often identified with 
Valor, dud in the profession of arms such rash- 
neSvS of comluct—what Shakespeare calls “ valor 
misbegot”—is unjustly applauded; but not so in 
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the Precepts of Knighthood. Death for a cause 
unworthy of dying for, was called a “ dog’s ileath.” 
“To rush into the thick of battle and to he slain in 
it," savh) a Prince of I\Iito, “is easy enough, and 
the merest churl is espial to the task ; hut,” he 
cxiutinues, “ it is true courage to live when it is 
right to live, and to die only when it is right to 
die." A distinctit)n which is made in the West 
hetween moral and physical courage has lon.ar t)ccu 
recognized among us. What samurai youth has 
not heard of “(jrcat Valor"' and tlic “ \'alor of a 
Villein }" 

• • • 

Valor, Fi)rtitude, lhavery, Feaiies.^ness, ('our- 
age, hvhng the (pialities of soul which ai)pcal 
most easily to juvenile minds, and winch can he 
trained hy exercise and example, were, so to 
s[)eak, the most popular virtues, early emulated 
among the youth. Stories <»f military exploits 
were repeated ahno^,t before hoys left their 
mother’s lM'ca>t. Does a little hool)y cry for any 
ache.^ d'hc mother scolds him in this fashion: 
“What a coward t>) cry f^r a trilling pain ! Wh;vt 
will you do when your arm is cut (df in battle.^ 
What when you are called upon to commit //tira- 
kiri We all know the pathetic lisriitcrde of a 
lamishcd little boy-prince of Sendai, who in the 
drama is made to say to his little page, “ Scest 
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thou those tiny sparrows in the nest, how their 
yellow bills are opened wide, and now see! there 
comes their mother with grains to feed them. 
Ho^v eagerly and happily the little ones cat! but 
for a samurai, when his stomach is empty, it is a 
disgrace to feel hunger.'’ Anecdotes of fortitude 
and bravery abound in nursery tales, though 
stories of this kind are not by any means the 
only method of early imbuing the spirit with 
daring and fearlessness. Parents, ^^ith sternness 
sometimes verging on cruelty, set their children 
to tasks that called forth all tlie pluck that was 
in them. Bears hurl tlieir cubs down tlie 

gorge," they said. Samurai s sons were let down 

« 

to steep valleys of liardship, and spurred to Sisy¬ 
phus-like tasks. Occasional deprivation of food 
or exposure to cold, was considered a highly effi¬ 
cacious test for inuring them to endurance. 
Children of tender ago were sent among utter 
strangers witli some message to deliver, were 
made to rise before the sun, and before breakfast 
attend to their reading exercises, walking to their 
teachers with bare feet in the cold of winter; 
they freiiucntly~once or twice a month, as on 
the festival of a god of learning,—came together 
in small groups and passevl the night without 
sleep, in reading aloud by turns. Pilgrimages to 
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all sorts of uncanny places—to execution grounds, 
to graveyards, to houses reputed of being haunted, 
were favourite pastimes of youths. In the days 
when decapitation was public, not only were small 
I)oys sent to witness the ghastly scene, but they 
were made to visit alone the place in the darkness 
of night and there to leave a mark of their 
visit on the trunklcss head. 

Does this ultra-Spartan system of “ d?illing 
the nerves" strike the modern pedagogist with 
horror and doubt-doubt whether the tendency 
would not be brutalizing, nipping in the bud the 
tender emotions of the heart Let us see what 
other precepts Ihishido provided for its followers. 

P£NEVOLENCE, THE FEELING 
OF DISTRESS 

love, magnanimity, alTection for others, sympathy, 
and pity were ever recognized to 1)C supreme vir¬ 
tues, the highest of all the attributes of the 
human soul. It was deemed a princely virtue in i> 
twofold sense;—princely among the manifold 
attributes of a noble spirit; princely as particularly 
befitting a princely profession. We neefled no 
Shakespeare to feel—though, perhaps, like the rest 
of the world, we needed him to express it—that mercy 
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became a monarch better than his crown, that it 
was above his sccpteretl sway. Under the regime 
of feudalism, which could easily degenerate into 
miiilarism it was to Henevolence that we owed our 
deliverance from despotism of the worst kind. We 
knew it was a tender virtue and mother-like. If 
upright Rectitude and stern Justice were ))cculiar- 
ly masculine, Mercy had the gentleness and 
the jiersuasion of a feminine nature. We were 
warned against indulging in indiscriminate charily, 
without seasoning it with justice and rectitude. 
Masamune expressed it well in his oft-(iiU)ted apho¬ 
rism-^** Rectitude carried to excess hardens into 
stiffness; Henevolence indulged beyond measure 
sinks into weakness.’' 

Fortunatedy Mercy was not so rare as it was 
beautiful, for it is universally true that “ d'hc 
bravest are the lenderest, the loving are the 
daring." “////ov/ nn the tenderness of 

a warrior—had a sound which a[)[)ealed at once 
to whatever was noble in us; not that the mercy 
of a samurai was g^merically dilVeront from tlie 
mercy of any other being, but because it implied 
mcrc:y where mercy was net a blind impulse, but 
wliero d recognized due regard to justice, and 
where mercy did not remain merely a certain 
state of mind, but where it w;vs backed with 
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power to save or kill. As economists speak of 
(lemanti as being cfTcctual or ineflcctual, similarly 
wc may call the mercy of biishi cfTcctual, since it 
im[)licd the power of acting for the good or dtiri- 
ment of the recipient. 

Priding themselves as they di l in their brute 
strength and privileges to turn it into account, 
the samurai gave full consent to what Mencius 
taught concerning the j)ower of Love. Be¬ 
nevolence,'’ he says, “brings under its sway 
whatever hinders its power, just as water subdues 
fire: they only doubt the power of water to 
(juench flames who try to extinguish with a cu])- 
ful a whole burning wagon-load of figots." He 
also says tllat “the feeling (.)f distress is the root 
of benevolence," therefore a benevolent man is 
ever mindful of those who arc sufTering and in 
distress. Thus did Mencius long anticipate Adam 
Smith who founds his ethical philosophy on 
Sympathy. 

It is indeed striking liow' closely the code of 
knightly honour of one country coincides with 
that of others; in other words, how the much- 
abused oriental ideas of morale find their coun¬ 
terparts in the noblest maxims of Kuropcad litera¬ 
ture. If the well-known lines, 

llac tibi crunt artes—pacisque im[>oncrc morcin, 
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Parcerc subjcctis, ct debellarc superbos, 
were shown a Japanese gentleman, he might 
readily accuse the illustrious bard of plagiarizing 
from his own countrymen’s literature. 

Benevolence to the weak, the down-trodden or 
the vanquished, was ever extolled as peculiarly 
becoming to a samurai. Lovers of Japanese art 
must be kimiliar with tlie representation of a 
priest riding backwards on a cow. The rider was 
once a warrior who in his day made his name a 
by-word of terror. In that terrible battle of Suma- 
no-urj^, (1184 A. D.) which was one of the most 
decisive in our history, he overtook an enemy 
and in single combat had him in the clutch of 
his gigantic arms. Now the etiquette of war re- 
(|uired that on such occasions no blood should be 
spilt, unless the weaker party proved to be a man 
of rank or ability equal to that of the stronger. 
The grim combatant would have the name of the 
man under him; but he refusing to make it 
known, his helmet was ruthlessly torn off, when 
the sight of a juvenile face, fair and beardless, 
made the astonished knight relax his hold. 
Helping the youth to his feet, in paternal tones 
he bade the stripling go : “ Off, young prince, to 
thy mother’s side ! The sword of Kumagaye shall 
never be tarnished by a drop of thy blood. Haste 
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and flee o'er yon pass before thy enemies come in 
sight! ” The young warrior refused to go and 
begged Kumagaye, for the honor of both, to dis- 
patcli him on the spot. Above the lioary head of 
the veteran gleams the cold blade, which many 
a time before has sundered the chords of life, but 
his stout heart quails; there flashes athwart his 
mental eye the vision of his owm boy, who this 
self-same day marched to the sound of bugle to 
try his maiden arms; the strong hand of the war¬ 
rior quivers; again he begs his victim to flee for 
his life. Findin;i: all his entreaties vain and 
hearing the approaching steps of his comrades, he 
exclaims : “If thou art overtaken, thou mayest 
fall at a more ignoble hand than mine. 0, thou 
Infinite! receive his soul!" In an instant the 
sword flashes in the air, and wdien it falls it is 
red with adolescent blood. When the war is 
ended, we find our .soldier returning in triumph, 
but little cares he now for honor or fame; he re¬ 
nounces his warlike career, shaves his head, dens 
a priestly garb, devotes the rest of his days to 
holy pilgrimage, never turning his back to the 
West, where lies the Paradise whene’e salvation 
comes and whither the sun hastes daily’for his 
rest. 

Critics may point out flaws in this story, which 
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is casuistically vulnerable. Let it be: all the 
same it shows that Tenderness, Pity and Love, 
were traits which adorned the most sanguinary 
exploits of a samurai. In the principality of 
Satsuma, r.otcd for its martial spirit and educa¬ 
tion, tlic custom prevailed for young men to 
practise music; not the blast of trumpets or the 
beat of drums,—“those clamorous harbingers of 
blood and death"—stirring us to imitate the actions 
of a tiger, but sad and tender melodics on tlie 
bhva* soothing our fiery spirits, drawing our 
thoii|;hts away from scent of blood and scenes of 
carnage. Polybius tells us of the Constitution of 
Arcadia, which required all youths under thirty 
to practise music, in order that tliis gentle art 
might alleviate the rigors of the inclement region. 
It is to its inllucncc that he attributes the absence 
of cruelty in that part of the Arcadian mountains. 

Nor was vSitsuma the only place in Japan 
where gentleness was inculcated among the war¬ 
rior class. .\ Prince of Shirakawa jots down his 
random thoughts, and among them is the follow¬ 
ing : “ I'hougli they come stealing to youi 
bedside in the silent watches of the night, drive 
not aNVay, but rather cherish these—the fragrance 
of (lowers, the sound of distant l)clls, the insec 

* A musical instrument, resembling the guitar. 
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hummings of a frosty night.” And again, “Tliougli 
they may wound your feelings, tliesc three you 
have only to forgive, the breeze that scallers your 
ilowcrs, the cloud that hides your moon, and The 
man who tries to pick quarrels with you.” 

It was ostensibly to express, but actually to 
cultivate, these gentler emotions that the writing 
nf verses was encouraged. Our poetry has there¬ 
fore a strong undercurrent of pathos and t(^uler- 
ness. A well-known anecdote of a rustic samurai 
illustrates a Ciise in point. When he was told to 
learn versification, and “Idie Warbler’s N(^tgs”'*‘ 
was given him for the subject of his first attenqit, 
his licry spirit rebelled and he (lung at the feet 
of his master this uucoulli production, which 
ran 

“ 'file bravo warrior keeps apart 
'I’lic car that inij^ht listen 
'I’o the warbler's son^.” 

Ilis master, undaunted by tiie crude sentiment, 
continued to encourage tlic youth, until one day 
the music c;f his soul was awakened to rcspoiKl, 
to the sweet notes of the and he wrote 

“ Stands the warrior, mailed and 
To hear the Uguisa’s ^ 

Warbled sweet the trees among.'* 

* 1 he Uguisu or Warlder, sometimes calletl the nightin¬ 
gale of Japan. 
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We admire and enjoy the heroic incident in 
Korner’s short life, when, as he lay w^ounded on 
the battle-field, he scribbled his famous “ Fare¬ 
well to Life.” Incidents of a similar kind were 
not at all unusual in our warfare. Our pithy, 
epigrammatic poems were particularly well suited 
to the improvisation of a single sentiment. 
Everylx)cly of any education was either a poet or 
a poetaster. Not infrequently a marching soldier 
might be seen to halt, take his writing utensils 
from his belt, and compose an ode,—and such 
papery, were found afterward in the helmets or 
the breast-plates when these were removed from 
their lifeless wearers. 

What Christianity has done in FAiroj)c tow’ard 
rousing compassion in tlie midst of belljgerent 
horrors, love of music and letters has done in 
Japan. I'he cultivation of tender feelings breeds 
considerate regard for the sufierings of others. 
Modesty and complaisance, actuated by respect 
for others' feelings, arc at the root of 

POLITENESS 

that courtesy and urbanity of manners which has 
been noticed by every foreign tourist as a marked 
Japanese trait. Politeness is a poor virtue, if it 
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is actuated only by a fear of offending good taste, 
where as it should be the outward manifestation 
of a sympathetic regard for the feelings of others. 
It also implies a due regard for the fitness, of 
things, therefore due respect to social positions; 
for these latter express no plutocratic distinctions, 
but were originally distinctions for actual merit. 

In its highest form, jioliteness almost ap¬ 
proaches love. We may reverently say, polite¬ 
ness “suffereth long, and is kind; envieth not, 
vaimteth not itself, is not puffed up; doth not be¬ 
have itself unseemly, sceketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, taketh not account of cvil.^' Is 
it any wonder that Professor Dean, in speaking 
of the six elements of Humanity, accords to Polite¬ 
ness an exalted position, inasmuch as it is the 
ripest fruit of social intercourse ? 

While thus extolling Politeness, far be it from 
me to put it in the front rank of virtues. If we 
analyze it, we shall find it correlated with other 
virtues of a higher order; for what virtue stands 
alone? While~or rather because-—it was exalted 
as peculiar to the profession of arms, and as such 
esteemed in a degree higher than its deserts, there 
came into existence its counterfeits. Confucius 
himself has repeatedly taught that external appur¬ 
tenances are as little a part of propriety as sounds 
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arc of music. 

When propriely was clcvaled to the sine qua 
non of social intercourse, it was only to be ex- 
j)eoted that an elaborate system of cticiuctte 
should come into vogue to train youth in correct 
social behavior. How one must bow in accosting 
others, how lie must walk and sit, were taught 
and learned with utmost care, 'lable manners 
grew *to be a science, 'bea serving and drinking 
were raised to ceremony. A man of education 
is, of course, expected to be master of all these. 
Very fitly (K^es Mr. Veblcn, in his interesting 
book,* call decorum “a product and an exponent 
of the Icisurc-class life." 

I have heard slighting remarks niade by Kuro- 
peans upon our elaborate discipline of politeness. 
It has been criticized as absorbing too much of 
our thought and in so lar a folly to observe strict 
obedience to it. I admit that there may be un¬ 
necessary niceties in ceremonious etiejuette, but 
whether it partakes as much of folly as the 
avlhercnce to ever-changing fashions of the West, 
is a question not very clear to my mind. Even 
lashions I • do not consider solely as freaks of 
vanity;‘on the contrary, I look upon these as a 
ceaseless search of the human mind for the 

•Theory of the Leisure Class, N. 1899., p. 46. 
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beautiful. Much less do I consider elaborate 
ceremony as altogether trivial; for it denotes the 
result of long observation as to the iiiosl appro¬ 
priate. method of achieving a certain result.* If 
there is anything to do, there is certainly a best 
way to do it, and the best way is both the most 
economical and tlic most graceful. Mr. Spencer 
delincs grace as the most economical manner of 
motion, d'hc tea ceremony presents certairf deti- 
nite ways of manipulating a bowl, a spoon, a 
napkin, etc. 'I’o a novice it looks tedious. Hut 
one soon discovers that llie way prcscril^e^l is, 
after all, the most saving of time and labour; in 
otlier words, the most economical use of f-)rcc,— 
hence, acetwding .Spencer’s theory, the most 
graceful. 

The spiritual significance of social decorum,— 
or, I might say, to borrow from the vocabulary 
of the “ Philoso|)hy of Clothes,'' the spiritual 
discipline of which etiiiuette and ceremony are 
mere outward garments,—is out of all proportion 
to what their appearance warrants us in l)elievingr 
I might follow the example of Mr, Spencer and 
trace in our ceremonial institutions their origins 
and the moral motives that gave rise to* them ; 
but that is not what I shall endeavor to do in this 
book. It is the moral training involved in strict 
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observance of propriety, that I wish to emphasize. 

I have said that etiquette was elaborated into 
the finest niceties, so much so that different 
schools advocating different systems, came into 
existence. But they all united in the ultimate 
essential, and this w'as put by a great exponent 
of the best known school of etiquette, the Ogasa- 
wara, in the following terms: “ The end of all 
ctique'tte is to so cultivate your mind that even 
when you arc quietly seated, not the roughest 
rufilan can dare make onset on your person.'' It 
meaiv^t^in other words, that by constant exercise 
in correct manners, one brings all the parts and 
faculties of his body into perfect order and into 
such harmony with itself and its environment as 
to express the mastery of spirit ove^r the 
flesh. What a new and deep significance the 
French word bienseance'^ contains! 

If the premise is true that gracefulness means 
economy of force, then it follows as a logical se¬ 
quence that a constant practice of graceful de- 
fiortment must bring with it a reserve and storage 
of force. Fine manners, therefore, mean power 
in repose. * When the barbarian Gauls, during the 
sack ol* Rome, burst into the assembled Senate 


* Etymologically, well-seatedness. 
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and dared pull the beards of the venerable Fathers, 
we think the old gentlemen were to blame, inas^ 
much as they lacked dignity and strength of 
manners. Is lofty spiritual attainment really pos¬ 
sible through etiquette? Why not?—All roads 
lead to Rome ! 

As an example of how the simplest thing can 
be made into an art and then become spiritual 
culture, I may take Cha-7io-yu, the tea ceremony. 
Tea-sipping as a fine art! Why should it not be ? 
In the children drawing pictures on the sand, or 
in the savage carving on a rock, was the promise 
of a Raphael or a Michael Angelo. How much 
more is the drinking of a beverage, which began 
with the transcendental contemplation of a Hin¬ 
doo anchorite, entitled to develop into a hand¬ 
maid of Religion and Morality ? That calmness 
of mind, that serenity of temper, that composure 
and quietness of demeanor which are the first es¬ 
sentials of Cha-7io-yu, are without doubt the first 
conditions of right thinking and right feeling. 
The scrupulous cleanliness of the little room", 
shut off from sight and sound of the madding 
crowd, is in itself conducive to direct one's 
thoughts from the world. The bare interior does 
not engross one's attention like the innumerable 
pictures and ^ric-a-brac of a Western parlor; the 
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presence of kakemono^- calls our attention more 
to grace of design than to beauty of color. I'hc 
utmost refinement of taste is the object aimed at; 
whereas anything like display is banished with 
religious horror. Tlie very fact that it was in¬ 
vented by a contemplative recluse, in a time when 
wars and the rumors of wars were incessant, is 
well calculated to show that this institution was 
more “than a pastime. Ikfore entering the quiet 
precincts of the tea-room, the company assem¬ 
bling to partake of the ceremony laid aside, togeth¬ 
er their swords, the ferocity of battle-field 
or the cares of government, there to lind peace 
and friendship. 

Cha^nO’-yu is more than a ceremony ; it is a fine 
art; it is poetry, with articulate gestures for 
rhythms: it is a modus operandi of soul discipline. 
Its greatest value lies in this last phase. Not 
infrequently the other phases {)reponderated in the 
mind of its votaries, but that does not prove that 
its essence was not of a spiritual nature. 

* Politeness will be a great acquisition, if it docs 
no more than impart grace to manners; but its 
function does not stop here. For propriety, 
springing as it does from motives of benevolence 

* Hanging scrolls, which nuy be cither paintings or ideo¬ 
grams, usetl for dccor.itivc puqx)scs. 
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and modesty, and actuated by tender feelings to¬ 
ward the sensibilities of others, is ever a graceful 
expression of sympathy. Its requirement is that 
we should weep with those that weep and rejoice 
with those that rejoice. Such didactic require¬ 
ment, when reduced into small everyday details 
of life, expresses itself in little acts scarcely no¬ 
ticeable, or, if noticed, is, as one missionary lady 
of twenty years' residence once said to me, “ aw¬ 
fully funny." You are out in the hot glaring 
sun with no shade over you; a Japanese acquaint¬ 
ance passes by; you accost him, and instantly 
his hat is ofl'—well, that is perfectly natural, but 
the “awfully funny” performance is, that all the 
while he talks with you his parasol is down and 
he stands in the glaring sun also. How foolish ! 
—Yes, e.xactly so, provided the motive were less 
than this : “You arc in the sun; I sympathize 
with you; I would willingly take you under my 
parasol if it were large enough, or if we were fa¬ 
miliarly acquainted ; as I cannot shade you, I 
will share your discomforts." Little acts of this 
kind, equally or more amusing, arc not mere ges¬ 
tures or conventionalities. They arc the “ body¬ 
ing forth" of thoughtful feelings for the comfort 
of others. 

Another “ awfully funny" custom is dictated 
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by our canons of Politeness; but many thought¬ 
less writers on Japan have dismissed it by simply 
attributing it to the general topsy-turvyness ot 
tlie nation. Every foreigner who has observed it 
will confess the awkwardness he felt in making 
proper reply upon the occasion. In America, 
when you make a gift, you sing its praises to the 
recipient; in Japan wo depreciate or slander it. 
The (mderlying idea with you is, This is a nice 
gift: if it were not nice 1 would not dare give it 
to you ; f)r it will bo an insult to give you any¬ 
thing ^ut what is nice.’' In contrast to this, our 
logic runs: ’‘You arc a nice person, and no gift 
is nice enough for you. You will not accept 
anything 1 can lay at your feet except as a token 
of my good will; so accept this, not for its intrin¬ 
sic value, but as a token. It will be an insult to 
your worth to call the best gift good enough for 
you.” Place lire two ideas side by side, and we 
sec that the ultimate idea is one and the same. 
Neither is “ awfully funny.” The American 
speaks of tlic material which makes the gift; the 
Japanese speaks of the spirit that prompts the gift. 

It is perverse reasoning to conclude, because 
our sense of propriety shows itself in all the 
smallest ramifications of our deportment, to take 
the least important of them and uphold it as the 
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type, and pass judgment upon the principle itself. 
Which is more important, to eat or to observe 
rules of propriety about eating ? A Chinese sage 
answers,' “ If you take a case where the eating is 
all-important, and the observing the rules of pro¬ 
priety is of little importance, and compare them 
together, why merely say that the eating is of 
the more importance ?” “ IMetal is heavier than 
feathers,’' but does that saying have reference to 
a single clasp of metal and a wagon-load of 
feathers ? Take a piece of wood a foot thick 
and raise it above the pinnacle of a tcmj)lc, none 
would call it taller than the temple. 'Fo the (pies- 
tion, “ Which is the more important, to tell the 
truth or to be polite ?” the Japanese arc said to 
give an answ'cr diametrically opposite to what the 

^ I 

American will say,—-but I forbear any comment 
until I come to speak of 

VERACITY OR TRUTHFULNESS 

without which Politeness is a farce and a show. 
“ Propriety carried beyond right bounds," says 
Masamune, “ becomes a lie." An ancient poet 
has outdone Polonius in the advice he gives: 
“ To thyself l)e faithful: if in thy heart thou 
strayest not from truth, without prayer of thine 
the Gods will keep thee whole." 
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Lying or equivocation were deemed equally 
cowardly. The bushi held that his high social 
jx)sition demanded a loftier standard of veracity 
than that of the tradesman and peasant. Bushi- 
no ichi-gon —the word of a samurai—was suOi- 
cient guaranty for the truthfulness of an asser¬ 
tion. His word carried such weight with it that 
])romiscs were generally made and fulfilled with¬ 
out a written pledge, which would have been 
deemed <iuitc beneath his dignity. Many thrill¬ 
ing anecdotes were told of those who atoned by 
death for fii-i;on, a double tongue. 

'riie regard for veracity was so high that, un¬ 
like the generality of Christians who persistently 
violate the plain commands of the Teacher not 
to sNvear, the best of samurai looked upon an c^ath 
as derogatory to their honor. I am well aware 
that they did swear by dilTerent deities or upon 
their swords ; but never has swearing degenerated 
into wanton form and irreverent interjection. To 
emphasize our words a practice of literally seal¬ 
ing with blood was sometimes resorted to. For 
the e.xplanation of such a practice, I need only 
refer my readers to Goethe’s Faust. 

A recent American writer is responsible for this 
statement, that if you ask an ordinary’ Japanese 
which is better, to tell a falsehood or be im- 
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polite, he will not hesitate to answer “ to tell a 
falsehood T’ Dr. Pecry* is partly right and partly 
wrong ; right in that an ordinary Japanese, even 
a samurai, may answer in the way ascribed* to 
him, but wrong in attributing too much weight 
to the term he translates “ flrlschood.'' This 
word (in Japanese uso) is employed to denote 
anything which is not a truth (makoto) or fact 
(honto). Lowell tells us that Wordsworlli could 
not distinguish between truth and fact, and an 
"rdinary Japanese is in this respect as good as 
Wordsworth. Ask a Japanese, or even an Ameri¬ 
can of any refinement, to tell you wlietlier he 
dislikes you or whether he is sick at his stomach, 
and he will not hedtate long to tell filsehoods and 
answer “ I like you much,'’ or, ‘‘ I am (piite well, 
thank you." do sacrifice truth for the sake of 
politeness was regardctl as an “ empty form " 
{kyo-ri) and ‘‘deception by sweet words." 

I own I am speaking now of the Bushido idea 
^/f veracity : but it may not be amiss to devote a 
few words to our commercial integrity, (;f which 
1 liavc heard much complaint in foreign boc^ks 
and journals. A loctsc business morality has in¬ 
deed i)ccn the worst blot on our national I'cputa- 
tion ; but before abusing it or hastily condemning 


beery, The Gist of Japan, p. 86. 
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the whole race for it, let us calmly study it 
and we shall be rewarded with consolation for the 
future. 

Of all the great occupations of life, none was 
farther removed from the profession of arms than 
commerce. Tlie mcrcliant was jdaced lowest in 
the category of vocations,—the knight, the tiller of 
the soil, the mechanic, the merchant. The samu¬ 
rai derived his income from land and could even 
indulge, if he had a mind to, in amateur farm¬ 
ing ; but the counter and abacus w'ere abliorred. 

We know the wisdom of this social arrangement. 

■’ <1 . ” 

Montestpiieu has made it clear that the ilel)arring 
of the nv>bility from mercantile jmrsuits was an 
admirable social [rolicy, in that it prevented wealth 
from accumulating in the hands of the pt)werful. 
Tiie separation of power and riches kept the 
distribution of the latter more nearly erpiable. 
Professor Dill, the author of “ Roman Society in 
the Last C’entiirv C)f the Western Icmpire," has 
i^rought a'Vesh to our mind lliat one cause of the 
decadence of the Roman P'mpire, was the per¬ 
mission given to the nobility to engage in trade, 
and the consequent moiwqx3ly of wealth and 
power d)}’ a minority of the senatorial families. 

Commerce, therefore, in feudal Japan did not 
reach that degree of development which it w’ould 
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have attained under freer conditions. The obloquy 
aitaclied to the calling naturally brought within 
its pale such as cared little for social repute, 
"(all one a thief aiul ho will steal.’' Tut a 
:>tigina on a calling and its followers adjust their 
morals to it. It is unnecessary to aikl that no 
iiusiness, commercial or otherwise, can be trans¬ 
acted without a code of morals. ()iir merchants 
of the feudal ])criod had one among thein.selves, 
without which they could never have developed, 
as they did, such fundamental mercantile institu¬ 
tions as the guild, the bard;, the l)ourse. insur- 
ance, checks, bills of exchange, etc. ; but in their 
re!atii)ns with people outside their vocation, the 
tradesmen lived too true to the reputation of their 
order. 

This being the case, when the country was 
r>pened to foreign trade, only the mo.st adventur¬ 
ous and unscrupulous ru-'lied to the ports, while 
the respectable business Ironses declined for some 
time the repealed recjucsts of the authorities to 
establish branch h )Uscs. Was Jhi.shido power- 
Ic.ss to stay the current of commercial dishonor ? 
Let us see. 

Those who arc well acquainted with our ^history 
will remember that only a few’ years after our 
treaty jxrrts were opened to foreign trade, feudal- 
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ism was abolished, and when with it the samurai’s 
fiefs were taken and bonds issued to them in com¬ 
pensation, they were given liberty to invest them 
in mercantile transactions. Now you may ask, 
Why could they not brir.g their much boasted 
veracity into their new business relations and so 
reform the old abuses : ” Those who had eyes to 
see couUl not weep enough, these who had hearts 
to feel could not sympathize enough, with the 
(ate of many a noble and honest samurai who 
signally and irrevocably failed in his new and un- 
familiijr field of trade and itidustry, through 
sheer lack of shrewilness in Ci;)ping with his art¬ 
ful plebeian rival. Wlien we know that eighty 
per cent, of the business houses fail in so indus¬ 
trial a country as America, is it any wonder that 
scarcely one among a hundred samurai who went 
into trade could succeed in his new vocation ^ It 
will be long before it will be recognized how 
many fortunes were wrecked in the attempt to 
apply Bushido ethics to business methods; but it 
was soon patent to every observing mind that the 
wa} s of wealth were not the ways of honor. In 
what respects, then, were they diflerent ? 

Of the three incentives to Veracity that Lccky 
cummerates, viz : the industrial, the political, and 
the philosophical, the first was ahogellier lacking 
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in Bushido. As to the second, it could develop 
little in a political community under feudal 

system. It is in its philosophical, ami as Lccky 

>ays, in its highest as{)cct, that Honesty attained 
elevated rank in our catalogue of virtues. 
With all my sincere regard for the high commer¬ 
cial integrity of the Anglo-Saxon race, when 1 

a>k for the ultimate ground, I am tohl that 

“Honesty is the best policy,”--that itto be 
li'>nest. Is not this virtue, then, its own reward? 
If it is fallowed because it brings in more cash 

than falsehood, 1 am afraid Bushido will rather 

• • • 

indulge in lies! 

If Bushido rejects a doctrine like this, the 
>hrewdcr tradesman will readily accej>t it. Becky 
has vt^ry truly reiuarked that Veracity owes its 
givavrh largely to commerce and inanufaclurc, --in 
other words, that it is the fo-.ier-child (d industry. 
Without this mother, Veracity was like a blue- 
blifod orphan whom only the most ciiUivatefl mind 
c<)uld adopt and ncuri>di. Such minds \vcTe 
general among the samurai, but, for want of a 
more democratic and utilitarian foster-mother, 
the tender child failed to thrive. Industries ad¬ 
vancing, Veracity will j^rovc an easy, nay, a 
profitable, virtue to piaclisc. Already our mer¬ 
chants have found that out. For the rest I rcc- 
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('>mmcn(l the reader to two recent writers for 
well-weighed jiulgmciU this point.* It is in- 
teresling to remark in this connection that iiUcg- 
rity and honor were the surest guaranties winch 
even a merchant debtor could present in the form 
of promissory notes. It was (piitc a usual thing 
to insert such clauses as these: 'Mu default of 
the re-payment of the sum lent U-) me, 1 shall say 
nothing against being ridiculed in public;" or, 
“ In case I f\il to pay you l)ack, you may call me 
a fool,” and the like. 

Oftjn have I wondered whether the Veracity of 
Ihishido had any motive higher than courage. 
In the absence of any positive commandment 
against bearing false witness, lying was not con¬ 
demned as sin, but simply denounced as weak¬ 
ness, and, as such, liighly dishonorable. In fact, 
the idea of honesty is so intimately blended, and 
its Latin etymology so identified witli 

HONOR 

that it is high time I should pause a few mo¬ 
ments for the consideration of this feature of the 
Precepts of Knighthood. 

• Knaj'p, Feudal and Modern Japan, Vol. I, Cl\. iv. 

• Ransome, J.apan in Transition, Cli. viii. 
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The sense of honor, implying a vivid conscious¬ 
ness of personal dignity and worth, could not k\\ 
U) characterize the samurai, born and bred to 
value the duties and privileges of their profession, 
d'hougli the word ordinarily given now-a-days as 
the translation of Honor was not used freely, yet 
the idea was conveyed by such terms as na (name) 
men-mohi (countenance), guai-bun (outside bear¬ 
ing), reminding us respectively of the biblical use 
of “ name,” of the evolution of the term “ per¬ 
sonality ” from the Hreek mask, and of “ kime.” 
A good name being assumed as a matter of course, 
any infringement upon its integrity wa.^*delt as 
shame, and the sense of shame {Ren-chi-shift) 
was one ol the earliest to be cherished in juvenile 
education. ‘‘ You will be laughed at,” “ It will 
disgrace you,” “ Arc you not ashamed ? ” were 
the last appeal to correct behavior on the part of 
a youthfiil djliiKiucnt. Such a rccou se to his 
iionor touched the most sensitive spot in the 
child’s heart, as though it had been nursed on 
honor while it was in its mother’^ womb. Indeed, 
the sense of shame seems to me to be the earliest 
indication of moral consciousness. The first and 
worst punishment which befell humanity in con¬ 
sequence of tasting “ the fruit of that forbidden 
tree” was, to my mind, not the sorrow of child- 
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nor the tliorns and thistles, but the awak¬ 
ening of the sense of shame. Few incidents in 
history excel in pathos the scene of the first 
mother plying, with heaving breast and tremulous 
lingers, her crude needle on the few fig leaves 
which her dejected husband plucked for her. 
'riiis first fruit of disobedience clings to us with 
a tenacity that nothing else does. All the sarto¬ 
rial ingenuity of mankind has not yet succeeded 
in sewing an apron that will efficaciously hide 
our sense of shame. That samurai was right who 
refused to compromise his character by a slight 
humiliarion in his youth; ‘‘because,” he said, 
“ dishonor is like a scar on a tree, which time, 
instead of effacing, only helps to enlarge.” 

Mencius had taught centuries before, in almost 
the identical ])hraso, what Carlyle has latterly ex¬ 
pressed,■-••■namely, that “ Shame is the soil of all 
Virtue, of good manners and good morals.” 

The fear of disgrace was so great that if our 
literature lacks such eloquence as Shakespeare 
puts into tlie mouth of Norfolk, it nevertheless 
hung like Damocles’ sword over the head of 
every samurai and often assumed a morbid char¬ 
acter. In the name of Honor, deeds were perpe¬ 
trated which can find no justification in the code 
of Bushido. At the slightest, nay, imaginary in- 
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suit, the qiiick-temperccl braggart took olTensc, 
resorted to the use of the swonl, and many an 
unnecessary strife was raised and many an inno¬ 
cent life lost. I'he story of a well-meaning 
citizen who called the attention of a bushi to a 
ilea jumping on his back, and who was forthwith 
cut in two, for the simple and (piestionable reason 
that inasmuch as Ileas are parasites which feed on 
animals, it was an unpardonable insult to identify 
a noble warrior with a bea^t—I say, stories like 
these are too frivolous to believe. Yet, the cir¬ 
culation of such stories implies three thin,i^s; (i) 
that they were invented to overawe common 
people; ( 2 ) that ai)uscs were really made of the 
samurais profession of Iionor; and ( 3 ) that a 
very strong sense of shame was developed among 
tlicm. It is plainly unfair to take an abnormal 
case to cast blame upon the Precepts, any more 
than to judge of the trin; teachings of Christ from 
the fruits of religious fanaticism and extrava¬ 
gance,—inquisitions and hypocrisy. Put, as in 
religious monomania there is something touching¬ 
ly noble, as compared with the delirium tremens 
of a drunkard, so in that extreme sensitiveness of 
the samurai about tlicir honor do we not recognize 
the substratum of a genuine virtue ? 

'Fhe morbid excess into which the delicate code 
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of honor was inclined to run was strongly conn- 
lei'-l)alancc(l by preaching magnanimity and j)a- 
ticnce. To take uHcnse at slight j)rovocation 
was ridiculed as “ sliort-tempered.’' The ])opu- 
lar adage said: “ To boar what you think you 

cannot bear is really to bear/’ d'he great Tyeyasu 
left to posterity a few maxims, among which are 
the following :—“ The life of man is like going 
a long distance with a heavy load upon the 
shoulders. 1 lastc not. * * ♦ ss * Reproach none, 
but be forever watchful of thine own short-com¬ 
ings. * * * * I'orbearancc is the basis of length of 
days.'^ ‘ ife i)roved in his life what he preached. 
A literary wit put a characteristic epigram into 
the mouths of three well-known personages in 
our history : to Nobunaga lie attributed, “ I will 
kill her if the nightingale sings not in time;'' to 
llideyoslii, I will force lier to sing for me;" and 
to lyeyasu, “ I will wait till she opens her lips." 

Tatienco and long sutTcring were also highly 
commended by Mencius. In one place he writes 
to this eilect *. “ Though you denude yourself 
and insult me, what is that to me ^ You cannot 
defile my soul by your outrage." Elsewhere he 
teaches** that anger at a petty offense is unworthy 
a superior man, but indignation for a great cause 
is righteous wrath. 
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To what height of unmartial aiul unresisting 
iiicekncss Bushido could reach in sonic of its vo- 
larics, may he seen in their utterances. Take, lor 
instance, this saying of Ogawa: ‘'When others 
speak all manner of evil things against thee*, return 
not evil for evil, hut rather rellect that thou wast 
not more kiithful iii the discharge of thy duties. ” 
Take another of Kumazawa;—“When others 
blame thee, blame them not; when others are 
angry at thee, return not anger, joy cometh only 
as Passion and Desire part.” Still another instance 
I may cite from Saigo : “ The Way is tlie way 
of Heaven and Parth : .Alans jilace is to follow 
it: tlicrefore maki‘ it the object of thy life to 
reverence Heaven. Heaven loves me and others 
with e(|ual love; llicrcfore with the love wherewith 
thou h)vest thyself, love (ahers. Alakc not Alan 
thy partner Init Heaven, and making Heaven thy 
partner do thy best. Never condemn others; but 
sec to it that thou comest not short of thine own 
mark.” Some of these .sayings remind ns of 
(’hristian expostulations and show us how far in 
practical morality natural religion can approach 
the revealed. Not only did these .sayings remain as 
utterances, hut they were really embodic(r in acts. 

It must be admitted that very few attained this 
sublime height of magnanimity, patience and for- 
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giveness. It was a great pity that nothing clear 
and general was expressed as to what constitutes 
Honor, only a few enlightened minds being aware 
that it "from no condition rises," but that it lies 
in each acting well his part. I'or the most part, 
an insult was quickly resented and repaid by 
death, as we shall see later, while Honor —too 
often nothing higher than worldly approbation— 
was prized as the summwn honum of earthly exist¬ 
ence. Fame, and not wealth or knowledge, was 
the goal toward which youths had to strive. I\Iany 
a lad^sjvorc within himself as he crossed the thresh¬ 
old of his paternal home, that he would not 
recross it until lie had made a name in the world : 
and many an ambitious mother refused to sec her 
darling again unless ho could "return home," as 
the expression is, "caparisoned in brocade." do 
shun shame (U- win a name, samurai boys would 
submit to any privations and undergo severest 
ordeals of bodily or mental suffering. Life itsell 
was thought cheap if honor and fame could be 
purchased therewith: hence, wlienevcr a cause 
presented itself which was considered dearer than 
life, with utmost serenity and celerity was life laid 
dowiu 

Of the causes in comparison with which no life 
was too dear to sacrifice, was 
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THE DUTY OF LOYALTY 

which was the key-stone making feudal virtues a 
symmetrical arch. Other virtues feudal morality 
shares in common with other systems of ethics, 
with other classes of people, but this virtue— 
homage and fealty to a superior—is its distinctive 
feature. I am aware that personal fidelity is moral 
adhesion existing among all sorts and conditions of 
men,—a gang of pick-pockets owe allegiance to a 
kagin ; but it is only in the code of chivalrous 
honor that Loyalty assumes paramount importance. 

In spite of Hegel’s criticism* that the’fidelity 
of feudal vassals, being an obligation to an indi¬ 
vidual and not to a Commonwealth, is a bond 
established on totally unjust principles, a great 
compatriot of his made it his boast that personal 
hwalty was a (jcrman virtue. Bismarck had good 
reasons to do S'o, not because the Treue he boasts 
of was the monopoly of his Fatherland cr of any 
single nation or race, but because this favored 
fruit of chivalry lingers latest among the people 
where feudalism lasted longest. In America 
where ‘‘ everybody is as good as anybody 
else," and, as the Irishman added, “betc^cr too,’' 

• I hilosophy of History (Eng, trans. by Sibrec), Ft. IV\, 
Sec. ii., Ch. I. 
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sucli exalted ideas of loyally as we feel for our 
sovereign may be deemed “excellent witfhin 
certain bounds,” but preposterous as encouraged 
among us. Montcsriuieu complained long ago 
that right on one side of the Pyrenees was wrong 
on the other, and the recent Dreyfus trial proved 
the truth of his remark, save that the Pyrenees 
were not the sole ixmndary beyond which French 
justice IiikIs no accord. Similarly, Loyalty as we 
conceive it may lind few admirers elsewhere, not 
because our concei)lion is wrong, but because 
it is, I am afraid, forgotten, and also because we 
carry it to a rlcgree not reached in any other 
country, (iiiths* was ([uitc right in stating that 
whereas in China Confucian ethics made obedi¬ 
ence to parents the primary human duty, in 
Japan precedence was given to Loyalty. At the 
risk of shocking some C)f my good readers, I 
will cite one out of innumerable examples <T 
Loyalty, as it is an instance well-known in our 
literature. 

'rhe story is one of the greatest characters of 
our liistory, Michi/.ane, who, falling a victim to 
jealousy and ealiimny, is exiled from the capital. 
Not co'iUent with tliis, his unrelenting enemies 
are now' bent iipv>n the extinction of his kxmily. 

• Religions of Jajxui. 
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Strict search for his son—not yet grown—reveals 
the fact of his being secreted in a village school 
kept by one Genzo, a former vassal of IMichizane. 
When orders are dispatched to the schoolmaster 
to deliver the head of the juvenile offender on a 
certain day, his first idea is to find a suitable 
siihstitutc for it. He ponders over his school-list, 
scrutinizes with careful eyes all the boys, as they 
stroll into the class-room, but none among the 
children born of the soil bears the least resem¬ 
blance to his protege. Ilis despair, however, is 
luit for a moment; for, behold, a new scholar is 

I > 

announced—a comely boy of the same age as his 
master’s son, escorted by a mother of noble mien. 
Here, then, is the scajicgoat!—'fhe rest of the 
narrative may be briefly told.—On the day ap- 
])ointed, arrives the officer commissioned to itlcn- 
tify and receive the head of the youth. Will he 
be deceived by the false head? 'I’hc poor (ienzos 
hand is on the hilt of the sword, ready to strike 
a blow cither at the man or at himself, should 
the examination defeat h:s scheme, dlic otficer 
takes up the gruesome object before him, goes 
calmly over each feature, and in a deliberate, 
business-like tone, pronounces it genuine.—'I’hat 
evening in a lonely home awaits the motlicr we 
saw in the school. Docs she know the fate of 
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her darling? It is not for his return that she 
watches with eagerness for the opening of the 
wicket. Her flrlhcr-in-law has been for a long 
time a recipient of ]\Iichizan 6 ’s bounties, and 
after his banisinnent \v:x husband continued in 
the service of the enemy of his family benefactor. 
He liimself could not be untrue to his own cruel 
master; but his son could serve the cause of the 
gramlsire’s lord. As one ac([uainte(l with the 
exile's family, he was entrusletl with the task of 
identifying the boy's head. Now the day’s—yea, 
the life's—hard work is done, he returns home 
and as he crosses its threshold, he accosts his 
wife, saying: “Rejoice, my wife, our darling son 
has |)roved C)f service to his lord ! ” 

“ What an atrocious story I ” I hoar my readers 
exclaim. “ Parents deliberately sacrificing their 
own innocent child to save the life of another 
mairs,” Put this child was a conscious and will¬ 
ing victim: it is a story of vicarious death—as 
significant and not more revolting tlian the storv 
of Al)raham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac. In both 
cases it was obedience tv) the call of duty, utter 
submissiv>n to the Cvunmand of a higher voice, 
whether' given by a visible or an invisible angel, 
v>r lieard by an outward or an inward ear;—but 
1 abstain from preaching. 
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'riio inilivicliialisin of the W'c.st, which ivcog- 
!,i/cs separate intere.-5(s fi^r father and son, lins- 
It.uiil and wife, necessarily brinys into stron,^- 
r lief the duties owed by one to the other; but 
bushido he’d that the interest of the fiinilv and 
-f the incuibers thereof is intact,—one and in- 
s''j)arable. 'This interest it wound up with affec¬ 
tion—natural, instincliw*, irredstible; hence, if 
we die ftr one we hoar witli natural love (which 
iiiiiinals theinseives p'os;.‘ss), what is that? “ Inu' 
if love them that five }ou, what rewaial have 
? J)o not ev(.*ii the publicans the same?’’,, , 

In his yu'cat Irdtury. Saii}o refUes in touchiii:; 
linyuayw t!w* heart striieLtlc *)l Shinwmori c,)n- 
cerniny his father's n-bc-llioiis (ouduct. “If 1 In* 
loyal, ,my father must b:.' undoue; if I ob-}- my 
father, my duty t> ni\' aoveiwiyii mu,a yo amiss,” 
It)')!' Shiyemoi'i ! W’e sci,' him afterwaiai prayiii;; 
with .ill his Soil! that kind Heaven may visit him 
with death, that he m.iv lie relea'''d liom tins 
worhl where it i< hard 1 -r piult\' and liyhteei^- 
ness to dwell. 

Manv a Shiyeinori his hi. heart toin bv the 
eonllict l):itwe ai d'ltv .ind affs-liou. In -U'h ceao 
tiicls budiido !i :v.;r wavei'd in iw, (h -iio* of 
[,o\ altw \\?»men, to., ene'aiiaye‘1 theer oil- 
■'pi'iiy; lo >icriiao‘ ad tor tie: kiny. Mven a. 
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resolute as Widow Windham and her illustrious 
consort, the samurai matron sUrjd ready to give 
up lier boys Tor the cause of Loyalty. An 
utter surrender of “life and limb'’ on the part of 
the gtsverned, left nothing for the governing but 
self-will, and liiis has for its natural conseipience 
the gisiwth of that abs ilutisni so olien called 
“oriental despotism,’' as though there were no 
despots of occidental liistoiy ! 

Let it be far In an me to uphold despotism of 
anv sort; but it is a nii>tako t<» identil\' leudalisni 
with, ^t. When lAcderick the (Ireat wrote that 
“ Kings are ilur lirst servants ot' the Slate,” 
juri>ts tlitaighl rightly that a luov era was reach¬ 
ed in the (leveloj)inent of freed-'ni. Strangely 
eoineidin;'; in lime, in the backwoods nf Xvath- 
we>tern japan, \’o/an of Vune/awa made e\act!\' 
the sime (leclaralii >n, showing that t>.anialisiu wa^ 
la'l all tvranuy and <'ppiission. “ Abotlulism 
sa} s Lisinarck. “ primarily d.emaiuis impartiali- 
tv. lioniwtv, dt'v.aioii t<t d.iity, energy and in¬ 
ward humility iu the ruler. ’ A feudal priuce, 
altheaigh uiimimllul of owing reciprocal ohliga- 
tens to hi . va>>a!-, tell ,i higher sense i .f respon¬ 
sibility to his ance>tors and Heaven. He wa- 
a tatlier his subject-., whom Heaven entrusted 
to his wire. In a '.euso not umallv a-^signed to 
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ilie term, lUishido accepted and cnriobovalcd 
paternal i^nvernnicnt—palenial also as oj)poscd io 
the less interested avuncular i^ovi'inincnt (I aide 
Saul's, to will), 'riie dilVercnce between a des* 
poiic and a paternal i;(.)vcrnnieiu lies in this, 
that in the one the peoj)le obey reluctantly, while 
in the I iher they do so with “that ])roud sub- 
mission, that diynilied obe.lieiice, that sub.)rdina' 
lioji of heart which kept alive, rv-.-n in servitude 
iioSf, tile .spirit of exalted frei'doin.”-'' 'I'ln' nid 
■Sivine' is i!i-t eiilireh’ hdse wliich called tlu: kiiiy oi 
kiiyl.ind the “ kin^^ of devils, because his sub- 
lectS ulien insurrections ayainst, and delnditioiis 
<>r, their piiia es," aid whi( li mad'* the ImsmicIi 
m.viiardi ih.* “ kiny <»r a-ses." “ iM'cause of their 
inriiiite tax''s and impositions,*’ but whidi yave 
the till: of th'e kiny ik meu in tin* soveieiyn d 
Spain “ becan.->e ol hl'> aibj's.t.'i’ uilliny «»])(s!i- 
eiK e. 1 hit vii- aiyh 1 -- 

Since lui^hido, like A!i>loile ami S'-me modern 
I'ocioloyi^ts. ("uceivi-d tin- .-tate as anledatiny 
the individual. —th'.* latt'a- lieimt boin into the* 
liirmer a.> pan and paiael there:*! —h- must 
live and da- Idr it f>r the incumbent of its 
leyitiinate audcailv. Krader. ol' (hito* ill re- 
mem! . a' the aryiiment widi vdea h So(nate, repi' ■■ 

* Ituihe, I'jctub Kr\u!’C.. 
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scnLs the laws of the city as pleading with him 
on the subject of his escape. Among otlicrs he 
makes them (the laws or the state) say;—“Since 
you were begotten and nurtured and educated 
under us, dare you once to say you arc not our 
olTspring and servant, you and your fathers be¬ 
fore y')\i?” 'These are words which do not im- 
j)ress us as any thing extraordinary; f»r the same 
thing has fjtig been (»n the lips nf lUishido^ with 
this modilication, that the laws and tee state were 
representetl with us by a personal being, f.oyalty 
is an elliical outcomc‘ of this political tlieoiy. 

I a*uf*nui ettlirelv ignorant, v>(' Mr. Spencer’s viiwv 
aei'ording t'> which {K»litical obedience—Loyalty 

.is accianlited with only a transitiiatal function. 

It mav l)e so. Suificient unl't the da\’ i^ ilie virtue* 
ihen'of. W'e ma\' complacently ivjiirit it, especially 
ns w<' In.'lioNS' //.'o/ d.i\' to To a long s|ku c oftinn;, 
dining whielg so our naliinial anthem savs, “ tinv 
jtebbles glow into mighty roi ks draped with moss." 

Tolilical siibiU’dination, Mr. Sjiemer predicts, 
will give place to loyalty, to the dictate; of con- 
scienci*. Suppose his inductivni i; realized—wil 
li>yalty and its concomitant instinct of rover 
t'ucc vhsappear frevor.^ We transfa- on 
allegiance from one master to anotiier. withou 

* I'lintiel'-s ('1 Kthic';, \v\. I, I't. U, t h. \. 
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liL'ini; to either: from beini; subjects 

(*f;i ruler that wields the temporal sceptre we be¬ 
come servants of the monarch who sits enthroned 
in the penetralia of our heart. A few years a^e*' 
:i very stuj)itl controversy started by the mis¬ 
guided discij)les of S[)encer, made havoc aimniLf 
die la-adiiiy; class tif [a[)an. In their /eal to uj)- 
iiold the claim of llie throne to undivided loyalty, 
liinv chayLted ('hri.^tia^ls wiili treasonable jirojum- 
I'y in that they avow lididity to their Lord ami 
Meoier. 'Llicv arrayed I'uith sr)j)hi,stical argu- 
without the wit of Sophists, and s(jY)’«astic 
!''itir'sities minus the iiic<'lies of the Schoolmen. 
Little did they know that we can, in a sen'-e, 
“ S(M ve two ma'aers with(»ut hohliny to llu' one or 
'ii'spisim; the (»the'r,’’ “rendering unto (’;c>ar tlu* 
things that ar^* Cwsar’s and unto (lod the thiii;^es 
dual are (lod’sd' Did not Sv)cr.ites, all the while 
he unllincliinyl}’ refused t^i concede one iota of 
! lyalty to his (LrviDn, ol.iey with cijual lidelity 
and e([uanimily the command of his earthly mas¬ 
ter, the State? 

Bushido ditl U'lt nspiire u., to make our com 
^cience tlie slave of any lord or kiiiyn 7'homas 
Ah)\vbray was a veritable >poke.^man for us when 
he said :— 

“.Mywll I throw, drcail -ovcrcidn), at tliy h»ot, 
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My liU- thou sliall command, hut not iiiy shame. 

'The one my duly f)uas ; hut my fair name, 

De-pile of deatli, tliat livts ui'on my ^rave, 

'I'o dark didionor’^ me, Ihou ^diall nol laive.” 

A nnin who sacriiicml his own conscience to tlie 
capricious will or freak or fancy of a sovereiyai was 
accorded a low place in the estimate of the Ihecepts. 
Such a oiu; was desjiised as //c/-.s7////, a criipifeliiyL;. 
who makes court by unscrupulous fawniny, or 
as chu-shin, a favorite who steals his master's 
affections by means of servile compliance. When 
a subjia.t diffeiml from his master, the loyal 
pathMof him to pursue was to use every availalrle 
mean> to pm'suade him of his error, as Kent did 
to Kino Lear, kailiipri in this, let the master deal 
with him as he wills. In cases of this kind, it was 
(juite a usual C"urs(‘ for the >atnurai to make the last 
a[>peal to iln‘ intelligence and conscaenee cd' his 
lord bv demonstrating; the sinceritv of his words 
with the slu'ddino nt Ids own blood. 

Life beino regarded as the means whereby to serve 
his master, and its id> al lieiiiLf set upon honor, the 
whole 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
A SAMURAI 

were conducted accordingly. 



The first pi)int 1*) observe in knie;luly pedai^x)!^- 
us was to build up character, leaving' in the 
-haiie the su1)ller faculties of })nulence, intelli¬ 

gence and dialectics. We have seen the iinpor- 
:ant part aesthetic accoinjtlishmenls jilayed in his 
(‘ducation. Imlispeiisable as they were to a man 
(»r culture, they were accessories raih'.'r than 

ev^enlials of samurai training. Intellectual 
superiority was, of course, esteemed: but tlu* 
Word r/;/, which was employed to denot<,‘ intel¬ 
lectuality, meant wisdom in the first instance 

and j)lace*d knowled^e;e only in a very stibordiiiate 
place, d'he tri[)od that supporUal the frai^i^'work 
of Jhishido was said to l)e (Vii, yin, 77/, respec¬ 
tively Wisdom, benevolence, and (’oura,ee. A 
samurai was essentially a man of action. Science* 
was out of the pile of his activitv, 11* took ad • 

N'antaye of it in so tar as it concerneil his })ro- 

fe.xsion of arms. ludi^aioii and theoloppv were 
relepaited to the priests; he concerned himself 

with them in so far as they hel[)ed to nourish 

courapm. Like an LiiLtlidi poet the samurai 

believetl “'tis iiot the creel tliat .saves the 
man ; but it is the man that justilies tla.* 

creed.” Philosophy and literature fotuned the 
chief part of his intellectual training; ; but even 
in the pursuit of these, it was not objective truth 
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lliat l:c strove after,—literature ^vas |)ursuc(i 
mainly as a i-aistiii.e, and [jliilosophy as a jiractical 
aid ill ilia formation of ciiaractcr, if not for the 
e:;j)osition of s .me militarv or political j.robleim 
iM'oin what has heeii slid, it will not be sur- 
jirisiiiL;' to iii.te that the eiirriculnm of studies, 
accordiiiLt to the jieda'^ogics ot’ lur^hido, c^n- 
sisteil mainlv of the followini;',—-fencinpp archery, 
jiujuhH or yaivavii^ horsemanship, the use of the 
spear, tactii.s, cali_L;iMpby, ethics, literature and 
history. (M' these, jiujiilsu and calipu-ajihy may 
nsjuire a few words of ex[)lanation. (Ircat stress 
was kikl on ,i;tK)d writing, piobably because oiu' 
lon-ni^rams, parlakii\e as they .lo of the nature 
of pictures, jiosos.^ artistic value, and Als.. because 
cliiroL;ra]»h\' wis acccjitml as indicative of one’s 
personal chaiacter. yiujui^u may be Itriellv de¬ 
fined as an application ,.f anate.rnical knowb 
edpii to the pur[i'.se of olfeiise or defense. It 
dillers fi\»m wreolinp, in that it docs not de¬ 
pend upon muscular strength. It differs from 
other fains e>t attack in that it u^es n.) wcafion. 
Its teat con>i^ls in clutching or striking such 
])art of the eiiemvb body as will make him 
numb aud incapalde of re>i>tancc. Its object 
is Hot to kill, but t'» incapacitate ime f .r action 
for the time being. 
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A subjecl of study ^vhicIl one would expect to 
I'nid in inilitarv education and which is rather 
coiispicuons lyv its absence in the Hushido course 
(if instruction, is inathcinatics. d’his, however, 
ean be readily exjdained in part by the fact that 
l-‘iidal warfare was not carried on with scientilic 
precision. Not ordy that, but the whole Iraininy^ 
of the samurai was unfavoraljlc to fostering;- 
innnerical notions. 

(diivalry is iinecoinnnical; it boasts in penury. 
iKm (Quixote takes more |)ride in liis rusty spear 
;m>l skin-and-bone horse than in itold and lands, 
iiiul a .^amurai is in hearty sympathy with’fiisex- 
aypwaated confrere of La Manclia. lie disdains 
money it>el(,—the art of makint,^ or hoardin^u; it. 
ll was to him veritably (ilthy lucre. “ Less than 
.ill thinj^s,’' says a curreiU precept, “men must 
yrud^pm money: it is by riches that wisdom is 
hindered.” Hence children were brou'^ht up 
with utter disrepmrd of economy. It was con¬ 
sidered bad taste to s})eak of it, and i^pmorance of 
the value of different coins was a tijkcn of good 
breeding. Knowledge of numbers was indispen¬ 
sable in the mustering (if forces as well as in dis¬ 
tribution of benefices and fiefs; ])ut the counting 
of money was left to meaner Iiands. In many 
leudatories, public finance was administered by a 
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lower kind of samurai or by priests. Every 
thinking bushi knew well enougli that money 
formed the sinews of war; but he did not think 
of raising the appreciation of money to a virtue. 
It is true that thrift was enjoined by Eushiclo, 
l)ut not for economical reasons so much as fu¬ 
tile exercise of abstinence. 

We read that in ancient Rome the farmers of 
revenue and other financial agents were gradually 
raised to the rank of knights, the State thereby 
showing its appreciation of their service and of 
the importance of money itself. How closely 
this is*connccted with the luxury anti avarice of 
the lb)mans may be imagined. Not so witli the 
Rrece[)ts of Knighthood. It persisted in system¬ 
atically regarding finance as something low— 
low as compared with moral and intellectual 
vocations. 

Money and the love of it being thus diligently 
ignored, Ikishido itself could long remain free 
from a thousand and one evils of which money is 
the root, d'his is sufficient reason for the fact 
that our public men have long been free from cor¬ 
ruption ; but alas! how fast plutocracy is making 
its way in our time and gcncrati(ur! 

'i'hc mental discipline which would now-a-day^ 
be chielly aided by the study of mathematics. 
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\vas supplied by literary exegesis and deontolog- 
ical discussions. Very few abstract subjects 
troubled the mind of the young, the chief aim of 
their education being, as i have said, decision of 
character. People whose minds were simply 
stored with information found no great admirers. 
Of the three services of studies that Bacon 
gives,—for delight, ornament, and ability,—Bu¬ 
shido had decided jrreference for the last, where 
their use was “ in judgment and the disposition 
of business.'' Whether it was for the disjrosi- 
tion of public business or for the exercise of self- 
control, it was with a practical end in view that 
education was conducted. “ Learning without 
thought,” said Confucius, “ is labor lost: thought 
without learning is perilous.” 

When character and not intelligence, when the 
s. )ul and not the heail, is chosen by a teacher for 
the material to work upon and to develop, his 
vocation partakes of a sacred character. “ \i is 
the parent who has borne me: it is the teacher 
who makes me man.” With this idea, therefore, 
the esteem in which one’s preceptor was held was 
very high. A man to evoke such conddcncc and 
respect from the young, must necessarily be en¬ 
dowed with superior personality without lacking 
erudition. lie w'as a lather to the fatherless. 
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and an adviser to ihc crrin^^n “ Thy father and 
lliy motherruns our ma>iim—“are like 
heaven and eartli : thy teacher and thy lnrd are 
like* the sun and moon.” 

'I'lie modern system of }niyiriL; for every sort of 
service was not in vomic ainom; the adherents ot 
llnshido. It l)elicved in a service wliich can he 
rendered oiilv without inoncv and without price. 
Spiritual service, he it of j»riest or teacher, was 
not to i)e rejiaid in i^old or silver, not ])ecause it 
was valueless hut because it was invaluahle. 
Here the iion-aritlnnetical honor-instinct of 

• i*, 

Bushido taught a truer less-en than imniern PiJiit- 
ic al Mconoiny ; for wages and salaries can he ))aid 
only for servictis wh oe re.oilts are definite, tan- 
gihle, ami nu\\sural)le, whereas the he>t seiaice 
done in education,—narneiv, in soul develop¬ 
ment (ami this includes the services of a pastor), 
is not delinile, tangil)le or measuralile. Being 
iinmeasurahle, money, the ostensihle measure of 
value, is ol inadequato use. Usage sanctioncal 
that puiuls brought to their teachers money or 
goovls at different seasons of the year; but these 
were not payments hut offerings, which indeed 
were welcome to the recipients as they were usu¬ 
ally men ot stern calibre, boasting of honorable 
penury, too dignified to work with their hands 
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;iiul too proud to beg. They wore grave pcrsoni- 
ticaiions of high spirits iiiKlaimlcd by ailversity. 
'! liey were ati cinbodiincnl of what was consid¬ 
ered as an end uf all learning, and were thus a 
living example of that discipline of disci[)lincs, 


SELF-CONTROL 

which was universally reipiired ol samurai. 

i he discipline i»f f)rtitude un the unt; hand, 
i.'iculcatinir ciulurance without a i^roan, and tlie 
I'Mchiiig cf politmie^s on the' other, rcsiniimig us 
iiMiusmar the pleasure or serenity of another by 
'■x[)ressioiis of our own sorrow or pain, combined 
!•> engendca' a si-acal tiirn of mind, and eveiitu- 
■ cly to conlirm it into a national tiait of appar.-m 
Uoicism. I >ay aj»|)arenl stoicism, b.^eause I do 
i.ot believe that true stoiciein can ever bc-com ‘ 
ilie characteri.Ovic of a whole nation, and also b'*- 
t luxj some of our national manners and cn^loins 
may seem to a foreign observer hard-hearted. 
\h,“t we are really as susc •'pliblc; to lemier einoii .n 
as an v rac; unden* the skv. 

1 am inclined to think that in one* >':nv.- we 
have to fec‘1 more than others doubly more 

->iiu:e th: very attc'mjtl to re.';train natnr.il 
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promptings entails stiflcring. Imagine boys— 
and girls too—brought up not to resort to the 
shcilding of a tear or the mtering of a groan lor 
the relief of their feelings,—and there is a phys¬ 
iological problem whetlier such eff <rt steels then' 
nerves or makes them more sensiti\e. 

It was considered unmanly for a samurai to be- 
trav his c'lnotions on his lace. “lie shows no 
sign of jov or anger/’ was a phrase used in de- 
seiilsing a gn'at character. d’hc most natural 
affections were ke[)t under control. A father 
coijld embrace his son otdy at the cxj)en>e of Ins 
dignity ; a luoband would not ki>s his wife,— no, 
not in the jiresence <•! other peopkg whatev^M' he 
may do in private ! dTierc inav be some truth in 
the remark of a witi_\' vouth wlvm he saii!, 
“ .Vunaican htobands kis^ their wives in public 
and b at them in privatiw |apane^e husbands 
beat theirs in public and kiss them in private.” 

( almne^s of b(diavie>r, coutposure of mind, 
should not be disturbed bv passion of anv kind, 
1 remember when, during the late war with 
(diina, .1 legitthml left a certain town, a largn 
concoui'.e of people ilocked to the* station ts) bid 
tarewell to tlr* general ai\d Ins armv ()n thi^ 
occasiv)'.! an American re.^ivleiu res^erteil to the' 
place, expecting to witness Knud ilentoiislrations 
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as tlic nation itself was highly excited and there 
were fathers, rnotliers, wives, and swoelhcarls of 
(lie soldiers in the crowd. 'Fhe American was 
>'iiangely disappointed; i'ox as the whistle blew 
,nid the train began to move, the hats t)r tliou- 
sinds of people were silently taken off and their 
iieads bowed in reverential farewell; no waving 
• if handkerchiefs, no word iiltercHl, but decj) 
silence in which only an atumtivo ear could catch 
a lew broken sobs. In domestic life, too, I know 
■ t' a father who spent whole nights listening to 
breathing of a sick child, standing l^)ehind 
iho door that he might not be caught in such an 
aet (if parental weakne>s ! I kmiw of a mother 
who, in her kiNt moments, refrained from sending 
liir her son, that he might not be disturbed in his 
studies, Ourhislnry ami (weryday liftmrre replete 
with examples of heroic matrons wh() can well 
hear comparison with some of the most touching 
pages of I’lutaieh. Among our pea'^antry an Ian 
.Maclaren would be sure to find many a Marget 
I lowe. 

It is the same discipline of self-iawtraiiit whieli 
is accountable for iIk; absence of more freqmmi 
revivals in the (luiaian churches o( lajian. When 
a man or woman (tads his or Ian' soul stirred, 
the first instiacL is to ijuietly suppress the 
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nvanifestalion of it. In rare instances is the 
longue set free Igv an irresistible spirit, ^vhen wc 
Iiave e!o(tucnce of sincerity and fervor. It is 
putting a preniiuin up»)n a breach of tlie third 
('oininandinent to encourage speaking lightly of 
s[)iritual experience. It is truly jarriiyg t' ) Japanes * 
ears to hear the iur>^t sacred Nve}rvls, the most 
secret heart expiuienci.'S, thrown out in pn*- 
misciMUs audie-nces. “ Dost tliuu fed the soil 
uf thv soul stirred willi tendi-r thoughts.^ It is 
time' for seeds to sprout. Di-'tuil) it not with 
spet'ch; b\it let it work alone' in (piieincss and 
se'( recy,"—w rites a Voung samurai in his diary. 

d'e) give in s. »nrany articulate' words one's in¬ 
most thoughts and lee’ings -tioinbly tin.' religious 
--IS taivcn among u, nan unmistakable sign tha' 
lliev are ir'id\''r verv jasttomid nor \s.'ry siiicer-.*. 

“Only a pomegranate i> he".so runs a populai' 

saying:—“ who, wlr.'n he gape, his mouth, ilisj.kuo 
the eoulents ,n his h -art. 

It is noi ah''geih‘r iteinsa'seuess of oriental 
minds ilieU the in--tant our emotions are moved 
w.' trv to guard our lip^ in orvler te. hide ihem. 
Spv'cc'h is verv ..prij ^^;gb Freuvhman 

detined 'it, " ilm an "t coueealing thought.’' 

(all up u a 1 ipatre.e Irteird in lime of doejv'U 
altliclion and le.' will invariably receive y^u laugh- 
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i:!.:, with red eyes or inoi.st cheeks. At lir>l you 
may think him- hysiericak I’rcss him for e\[)la- 
ii i’iuii and yon will -t a lew hruken cuinmon- 
ySiees—“ I Inman life has sorniw;” “ d'hey wIid 
: i;e:f miisl part; ” ‘‘He that is horn mimt die;’’ 
“ li is loolisli to count the years ol' a child that 
o yoiie, hut a woman’s heart will indulge in I’ol- 
” an 1 th<r like. 

The .siij)pri.‘>:d"n ol leelinym hdn:;- thus steadilv 
■;:i e,>:ed upon, they lind their salely-valve in jioet- 
■i il aj)h )risms, A p^et uf tlie lemh century writer 
“In lajtan am! (’hiiia as well, humanity, ^wlem 
iV'.'d hv s u’row, tells its hitter yrief in verse." 

A inothu’ wlio tries to eons T: her hroken 

« 

i. '.iri h\’ raneyiii'.; h u (lojaiitial child ahseni on 
■ W'»nte‘l (. has-; after th(.‘ drayon-lh’, hums, 

“ I'.i:- I'l-diy in c’l.to.-, I \\oi:'lrr, 

I f,o I'MiiC my liiinfc!- ef t!,.' d; ;i;'eM-tly ! ’’ 

I refrain h'an ([ir otlier e\amp!e>, lAr I 
...S'lW I e^'uMdt'iu’y seaiit ju-uiee t« • the‘ ps'arly 
•!n> of our iiieraturn were I l» re:ider in' ) a 
' seiyn t"!ieiie th • th )Uaii‘s whiHi wenr wruny 
i: 'p Iw (Imp Iren heaeimy h'-irts ami ihreMded in- 
■ ' la'ids of rarest V I’lm. [ hope* 1 have in a imeimr ■ 
i; 'Wn that inn :r workin:: < .f our niiii is whicdi 
sen prtwents an app’aramea rihoiioi’ -s or of 
m hyeerical mixl’ire of ia’iyhter and dejection, 
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and whose sanity is sometimes called in question. 

It has also been suggested that our endurance 
o( pain and indifierence to death are due to less 
sensitive nerves, d'his is plausible as far as it 
goes. The next (piestion is,—Why are our nerves 
less tightly strung? It may be our climate is not 
so stimulating as the American. It may be our 
monarchical form of government docs not excite 
us as much as the Ixopublic does the Frenchman. 
It may be that we do not read Sarior Resarlus as 
zealously as the Frenchman. Personally, I be¬ 
lieve^ it was our very excitability and sensitive-* 
ness which made it a necessity to recognize and 
enforce constant self-repression; but whatever may 
be the explanation, without taking into account 
long years of discipline in selfcontrol, none can 
be correct. 

The acme and pitch of self control is reached 
and best illustrated in the first of the two institu¬ 
tions which we shall now bring to view, namely, 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF SUICIDE 
AND REDRESS 

of which (the former known as hara-kiri and tb 
latter as kalaki-uchi), many foreign writers ha\ 
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Ircated more or less fully. 

To begin with suicide, let me state that J con¬ 
iine my observations only to seppuku or kappuku, 
popularly known as hara-kiri —which means self- 
immolation by disembowelmcnt. Rippii^g the 
abdomen ? How absurd !—so cry those to whom 
the name is new. Absurdly odd as it may sound at 
lirst to foreign cars, it cannot be so very foreign to 
students of Shakespeare, who puls these words in 
Ihutus’ mouth—“ I’liy (Qesar’s) spirit walks abroad 
and turns our swords into our proper entrails.'' 
In our minds it is associated with instances of 

,f» > 

noblest deeds and of most touching pathos, so that 
nothing repugnant, much less ludicrous, mars our 
conception of it. So wonderful is the transforming 
p: )wer of virtue, of greatness, of tenderness, that the 
vilest form of death assumes a sublimity and 
becomes a symbol of new life, or else—the sign 
which Constantine beheld would not conquer the 
world! 

Not for extraneous associations only docs sep¬ 
puku lose in our mind any taint of absurdity ; for 
the choice of this particular part of the body to 
o[)cratc upon, was based on an old anatomical be¬ 
lief as to the scat of the soul and of the affections. 
When Moses wrote of Joseph's “ bowels yearn¬ 
ing upon his brother," or David prayed the Lord 
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not to forget liis bowels, or when Isaiah, Jere* 
iniahj.and other inspired men of old spoke of the 
“sounding" or the “troubling" of bowels, they 
all and each endorsed the belief prevalent among 
llie |ai)ancs(‘ that in the abdomen was enshrined 
the soul, d'he term ''hara'' was more comjn'e- 
liensive than the (Ireek phreii or and the 

}a])anese and Hedlenesc alike thought tlie spirit 
of man to dwell somewliere in that region. Such 
a notion is by no means confmed to the p;' 0 |)les oi 
anti([uily. ddie Krench, in spite of the theory 
|)ro^)ounded by one of their most distinguished 
philoso|)hers, Descartes, that the soul is located in 
the pineal glaml, still insist in \ising the term I'ciili c 
in a sense, which if anatomically too vague, i^ 
nevertheless physiologicallv significant. Similarh' 
cnlrdillc'^ stamb in their language for alTection and 
coinpasston. X tr is such b :lief mere super>tition, 
being more scientific than the general idea of mak¬ 
ing the heart the centre i.)f the feelings. Modern 
neurologists speak of the abdominal and jielvic 
brains, ilenoting thereby ^ymi>athetic nerve cen¬ 
tres in tho>e parts which an; strongly affected by 
any jisychical action. 'Fhis view of mental 
physiology niu e admitted, the syllogism of sejpiiku 
is easy to construct, “ 1 will open the seal of my 
soul and show you how it fares with it. See for 
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\\)ur.self whether it is polluted or clean.” 

I do not wish' to he understood as asscitiipi; re¬ 
ligious or even moral justilication of suicide, but 
i!ie In';!! estimate placed upon honor was ample 
excuse with many for takimr one’s own life. 
Ihevmany acquiescetl in the sentimeiil expressed 
I'V t birth, 

“ W lion honm ’s lo^t, ’(is .i ivliet to die ; 
llcadi’s liiit a sure rctccal froiu inl'.ini}’,” 

;:id have smilingly surreuiiered their souls U>(>1>- 
evioii ! Death involvint; a (piestion of Iionor, 
'•eo aeCiipled in Ihishido as a key to the sojptjon 
■' ii'.aiiv coinjslex problems, so lliat to an ambi- 
'US samurai, a natural departure Irom lif,* S(.‘emed 
I rather tame affair aiul a consummation not de- 
'Utl\- to be wish si f u'. I dare say that many 
"'od ('hristians. if only they are honest enouyh, 
' ill Confess the fascination i>f, if not positive ad¬ 
miration f)r, the sublime* composure with which 
Uo, briitim, beirouiiis and a host (»f' other an- 
miit woilhit'S, terminatL'd their own earthly ex- 
s-'c'uce. Is it 1 >o bold to hint that the d(*ath of tin* 
fa't (»f the philosophers was [larily suicidal ' When 
se are told so minutely by his pupils how their 
u.a^ter willinL;ly suluniticd to the mandate of ilu,* 
site—which he knew was morally mistaken—in 
'pite of the j)e)sdbiliiies of escape, and how he 
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look up the cup of hemlock in his own hand, 
even •offerinii libation from its deadly contents, 
do we not discern in his whole prv)cceding and 
demeanor, an act of self-immolation ? No phys¬ 
ical compulsion here, as in ordinary cases of exe¬ 
cution. d’riie the verdict of tlie judges was 
compulsory; it said,''d'hou shalt die,—and that 
l)y thy own hand/' If suicide meant no more 
than dying bv one’s cwvn hand, Socrates was a 
ch ar case ol suicide. Ihit nobv)dy would charge 
him with the cviiiie: Plate), who was aversi; to it, 
woiiji^ not call his master a suiL'ido. 

Now mv readers will uiiderr>tand that sej/'ukii 
was not a mere suicidal process. Ij was an insti¬ 
tution, legal and ceremonial. An invention ol 
the middle ag(‘s, it was a piv)ce-s by which war- 
rior> coukl ex[)iate tlieir crimes, a[)ologizc for 
(‘rrors, escape from disgrace, redeem their friends, 
or piY)ve their sincerity. Wlien enf)rced as a 
legal punishment, it was [)racticed wiili due cere¬ 
mony. It was a refinement of self-tlestruction, 
and nc)nc could peiiorm it without the utmost 
coolness of tiunper and composure of demeanor, 
and C>r these reasons it was particularly befitting 
the profession of Imshi. 

Antiipiarian curiosity, if nothing else, would 
tempt me to give here a description of this ohso- 
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loic ceremonial ; but seeing that such a ilcscrip' 
lion was made, by a far abl r writer, ^\li<'se book 
IS not much read now-a-davs, I am tempted ti) 
make a somewliat lengthy ([notation. Milford, 
in his “ Tales of Old Japan,’’ after giving a Irans' 
iaiion of a treatise on seppuku from a rare [aj)- 
anese manuscri[)t, goes on U) describe an instance 
'M such an execution of which he was an eve- 
'A ilness: — 

W'e (seven foreign representatives) were in¬ 
vited to f)!low the Japanese witnesses into the 
k or main hall of the tmn[)'e, wliere the cere- 

ni'iny was to be perftrrned. It was an imf)'V>iiig 
'Ceiie. A large hall with a high roof siij)[)orteil 
bv dark |)iilars of w.md. From the ceiling hung 
a ’pivsfu^ion of those hnge gilt lam[)s ami orna¬ 
ments peculiar t<) Ibnddhist leinp1e>. lii front 

of the high altar, where the lloor, covored with 

beautiful white mats, is raised some tliree or f)ur 
inches from the ground, was laid a rug of scarlet 
felt, hall candies |)laced at r-giilar interv.ds 

gave out a dim my.'.terious light, just sufl’ici'ent 

to let all the proceedings be seen. 'I'lie seven 
[apanese tv)ok their [)'accs on the left of the raised 
if)or, the seven foreigners on the right. No 
other person was present. 

“After the liiterval of a few minutes of 
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anxious suspense, Taki Zenzaburo, a stalwart 
man thirty-two years of age, with a noble air, 
walked into the hall attired in his dress of cere¬ 
mony, with tlie i)eculiar hempen-cloth wings 
which are wxnn on great occasions. He w'as ac¬ 
companied b)' a kaishahi and three officers, who 
wore the jimhaovi or war surcoat with gold tissue 
facings. The word kaishaku, it should be ob¬ 
served, is one to which our evord executioner 
is no equivalent term. The office is that of a 
gentleman; in many cases it is performed by a 
kinsman or friend of tlic condemned, and the rela¬ 
tion 'oJilween them is rather that of principal and 
second than that of victim and executioner. Ju 
this instance, the kaishaku was a impil of Taki 
Zenzaburo, and was selected by frienJs of the 
latier from among their own number for his skill 
in swordsmanship, 

“ With the kaishaku on his left hand, Taki Zen¬ 
zaburo advanced slowly towards the Japanese 
witnesses, and the two bowed before tliem, then 
drawing near to the foreigners they saluted us in 
the same way, perhaps even with more deference; 
in each case the salutation was ceremoniously 
returnedt Slowly and with great dignity the con¬ 
demned man mounted on to the raised iloor, pros¬ 
trated himself before the liigli altar twice, and 
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seated* himself on the felt carpet with his back 
to the high altar, the hiishaht crouching,on his 
left-hand side. One of the three attendant offi¬ 
cers then came forward, bearing a stand of the 
kind used in the temple for offerings, on which, 
wrapped in paper, lay the ivakizashi, the short 
sword or dirk of the Japanese, nine inches and a 
half in length, with a point and an edge as sharp 
a:j a razors. This he handed, prostrating him¬ 
self, to the condemned man, who received it rev¬ 
erently, raising it to. his head with both hands, 
and placed it in front of himself. 

“After another profound obeisance, Tala Zen- 
zaburo, in a voice which betrayed just so much 
emotion and hesitation as might be expected 
from a man who is making a painful confession, 
but with no sign of cither in his face or manner, 
st)okc as follows :— 

“ I, and I alone, unwarrantably gave the 
order to fire on the foreigners at Kobe, and again 
as they trietl to escape. For this crime I disem¬ 
bowel myself, and I beg you who are present to 
do me the honor of witnessing the act. 

“ Bowing once more, the speaker allowed his 

* Seated liiinself—that is, in the Japanese fashion, his 
hnce.s and toes touching tlic ground and hi.s l^ody resting 
on his heels. In tliis position, which is one of respect, 
he remained until his death. 
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upper garments to sli[) down to his girdle, and 
reinaine^l naked to thi‘ waist, (’arerully, according 
to custom, he tecked his sliswes umler his knees 
to prevent himsidf fnan faking l)ackward; for a 
nohle [apancse gentleman shonld die' (ailing f)r- 
wards, D^diherately, with a steady hand he* 
took the dirk tliat lav before him; he looked at 
it wi^ilhlly, aliiKot at'fectionately ; f/r a moment 
he seemed to collect his thoughts for the last 
time, and then stabbing himself d .'Cply below tlie 
waist in the 1 ft-hand side, he drew the dirk 
slowly acisos to his right side, and turning it in 
tho wound, give a sliglit cut upwards. During 
this >lckeniiigiy p.iinful operation he never moved 
a imocle of his face. Wdi.m ho drew out the 
dirk, be foned f award and siretch sl out his 
ii 'ck; an expro-Mon t»f pain for the first time 
cia)vo'd hi^ face, but he utter'd no sound. At 
that m-'nivUil the doA///svo wh >, still crouching 
by his side, had been keenly watching his every 
m 'Vement, sprang t< • hi> feet, p Ded his sw ual 
l"r a s'c<>n'd in the air; there was a !ki>h, a heavy, 
ugly thud, a cra'^hing fall; with one blow th-r 
hea I ha 1 lenni >evered hsau the b- hIv. 

“A deavl >ile!ice ioif )\ved, brok'?n tady b\’ the 
hideous icDe ol tlie bloo I throlsbing out of the 
inert lieap b.'fa'o ih. which l)ut a m auent before 
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had been a brave and chivalrous man. It was 
h'lriible. 

“ d’he kaishaku made a low ])e>\v, wiped his 
>\vord with a [)icce of paper which lie had ready 
i> ir die pui'pose, and retired from the raised lloor; 
and the stained dirk was solemnlv borne awa\', a 
bloiuly piMofof the executiun. 

“ d’lie two re[)reseiitatives ui’ ilie IMikado then 
I'dt their places, and crossiia;- o\-er to where the 
foieiL;n witnes>(:'s sat, cdled t-* us to witness that 
tiK* sentence of death upon daki /tnzaburo had 
been faitlifiilly carried out. d'he ceremonv be- 
iny at an i.'iid, we left the tennple.” 

d’he ylopfuaitioii of .se/y/ckv oliined, naturally, 
('ll »uyh, no small temptation to its unwarranted 
committal. For cau'cs entirely incompatible with 
reas »n, or fa* reasons entirely undeserving of 
doUh, hotdieaded \s»i]ths rushed into it as injects 
li\’ into (ir-,‘: mixed and diibi'ai, motive^ dre)Ve 
more samurai t'> t!ii^ (leed than nuns into 
c. .nveiu yatc'-. late was cheap—cheap as 
leck'sned lyv tlij >]>ubir standard of houci*. d'he 
sadde.'t featiii:; wa' that hoii »r, which wai al- 
wavs in the ,^o to s;ieal:, w.i.-, not abvays 

s .lid .yld, l)ut an'»y ;d with bv>e'r metals. No 
one circle in the Inbirno will boa^l of ynxiter 
density Japanese j) (pniation than the seventh, 
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to which Dante (amsi^nis all victims of self- 
destruction ! 

And yet, fir a true samurai to hasten death or 
to court it, was alike CMwardicc. A typical 
lighter, when lost hattle after battle and was 
pursued from plain tvi hill and liom hush to 
cavrrn, f>und himself hnn-ry ami alone in the 
ilaik hollow t)f a tree, ’nis sword blunt with u>e, 
his bow lu'oken and arrows exhaiisled-~diil not 
iIk; noblest of lli ‘ Romans tall u|)on Ihs own sword 
in Philippi under like cirrumst iiices ? —ileenied 
it cowyudly ti di>‘, but with a f wtitmle approach- 
illy a ('hrisiian ni;irtvr’s, ch<\‘red hin sell widi an 
iinpiomplu verst': 
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ID extreme poverty; and it conioimds his under- 
takini^s. In all these ways it siiinulatos hjs mind, 
liar lens his nature, and supplies his inei)in[)e- 
lencies.” Tine honur lies in rullilliiiy Heaven’s 
d.-'creeand ne death incurred in so dv)in;_; is i^^iiDinin- 
iDiis, whereas, death to avtjid what Heaven has 
in st'ire is cowardly indeed 1 In that (plaint h'Ot'k 
d! Sir 'I'liornas Mrowne's, JAv/Sv', there is 

an exact Miii^iish (.'([uivaleni for wliat is ie[)eateilly 
ian,L;ht in Diir Precepts. Let me cpiDte it : “It 
;s a lirave act of valor to CDiilemn death, hut 
where lile is more terrilile than death, it is llnm 
llv' truest valor Id dare Id liv.e" 'I'his is'Init one 
'A the niimeroiis (‘xample,^ th,it t<.‘n 1 to confirm 
liie idi'iitity of tlit; human sp.;cies, nolwithstand- 
niy an attempt S'> assiiliMiisly made Id render the 
distincti m lo.'tw-oni (hiirisdiii an I I’aean as ^L;r<'at 
as pDssihle. 

W’e have thn> ^■‘lJn that the* UmdiidD inoitu- 
iidu .suicide wa.> neith a' s> irratiDivd udi- 
iorharDiH as it^ ahii-e stiik o us at lirO siylit. 
W’e will ivdw see wlr.aher it.i si ter in->!iiiitiD:i of 
l<edre.>s —Di' call it Leven^pa i:' yDti will -hasih 
mitiyatiny featui s. I liDpf* I can di>po>'-of this 
'pnestiDU in a few WDrds, sinc't a similar institution, 
"I" cal! it custom, if that .^uit> }'ou better, prcs'ailcd 
aiiorit^^ all peoples and lias n ;t y<n l).*coine entirely 
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obsolete, as attested by the continuance of 
duelling and lynching. Why, has not an Ameri¬ 
can captain recently challenged ]tstcrhazy, that 
the cvrongs of Dreyfus be avenged.^ Among a 
savage tribe which has no marriage, adultery is 
not a sin, and only the jealousy of a lover protects 
a woman from abuse: so in a time which has no 
criminal court, murder is not a crime, and only 
the vigilant vengeance of the victim’s people pre¬ 
serves social order. “ \Vhat is the most beau¬ 
tiful thing on earth said Osiris to Homs. I’hc 
reply was, “ 'I'o avenge a i)arent’s wrongs,'”—to 
which a Japanese would have added “ and a 
master’s.’’ 

In revenge there is something which satisfies 
one’s sense uf justice d'he avenger reasons:— 

My good father did not deserve death, lie who 
killed him did great evil. My faliier, if he were 
alive, wvtuld not tolerate a ilced like this: Heaven 
itself hates wi\.>ng-doing. It is the will of my 
father; it is the will of Heaven that the evil-doer 
cease fiaun his work. He must perish by my 
hand : because he shed my father’s blood, 1, wiio 
am his llesh and blood, must shed the murderer’s. 
'Hie same llraven shall not shelter him and me.” 
d'he rativxdnation is simple ami childish, but it 
shows an innate sense of exact balance and equal 
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justice. “ An c}’e for an eye, a tootli for a 
tooth.” Our sense of revenge is as cxaci as our 
niathematical fliciilty, and until both terms of the 
ecjuation are satisfied we cannot get over the 
sense of something left undone. 

In Judaism, which believed in a vengeful Ood, 
or in Greek thought, which provided a Nemesis, 
vengeance may be left to super-human agencies; 
but common sense furnished Ihishido with the 
institution of redress as a kind ^jf ethical court 
uf equity, where })eoplc could take cases not to be 
judged in accordance with ordinary law. The 
master of the forty-seven Ronins was condemned 
to death: he had no court of higher instance to 
appeal to ; his faithful retainers addressed them¬ 
selves to Vengeance, the only Supreme Court ex¬ 
isting; they in their turn were condemned by 
common law,—but the popular instinct passed a 
different judgment, and hence their ir,emory is 
still ke[)t as green and fragrant as are their 
graves at Sengakuji to this day. 

Though Lao-tse taught to recompense injury 
with kindness, the voice <;f Confucius was very 
much louder, which taught that injury must be 
ieconi|)ensed with justice ;—and yet revenge was 
justified only when it was undertaken in heiialf 
of our superiors and benekictors. One’s own 
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wron'^'s, including injuries dune tu wife and chil¬ 
dren, \vere to he borne and furgivcii. A samurai 
could iherefore fully syinpalhizc ^vitll llannibars 
oath to avenge his country’s wrongs, but he 
scorns James Hamilton for wearing in his girdle 
a handful of eailli from his wife's grave, as an 
et(!rnal incentive to avenge her wnsngs on the 
Kcgent Murray. 

lloth of these institutions of suicide and redrcvs 
lost their rdison (ft'lrv at the [)romu]gation 
of the criminal code. No mere do wo hear of 
romantic adventures of a fair maiden as she' 
tracks in disguise the murderer of her parent. 
No more can w»' witness trageilies of family ven- 
iletta enacted. 'The knight errantry of .Miyamoto 
Mus.ishi is now a tale of the past, d'ho well- 
oialered police s[)ies out tier criminal fa' the in¬ 
jured {varty and the law metes out justice, d'he 
whole state and society will see that wrong 
is righted. 'J'he suise <'f justice sati.-ilieLl, there 
is no need ol Lil If this had meant that 

hunger of the bean which feeds ii[)on the hope 
of glutting that hunger with the life bloovl of the 
victim,” as a New Mngband divine has described 

i' 

it, a lew j)aragraplis in the ('riminal (kale wvuild 
not so entirely have ma.le an end of it.— 

As to though it too has no e.xistence dc 
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jure, we still hear of it from time to time, and 
>hall continue to hear, I am afraid, as loim as the 
past is remembered. IMany painless and timc- 
^avini; methods of self-immolation will come in 
voL^ue, as its votaries are increasing with fearful 
iai)i(lity throughout the world; but Professor 
Morselli will have to concede to seppuku an aristo¬ 
cratic position among them, lie maintains that 
" when suicide is accomi)lished by very painful 
iiieans or at the cost of prolonged agony, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it may be 
assigned as the act of a mind disordered by fanat¬ 
icism, by madness, or by morbid excitem^Jllt.’'* 
Diit a normal seppuku does not savor of fanaticism, 
"t madness’ or excitement, utmost san^ /raid 
l)c‘ing necessary to its successful accomplisliment. 

‘ )f the two kinds into whicli Dr. Strahan|' divides 
filicide, the Rational or (juasi, and the Irrational 
'T'IVuc, seppuku is tlie l)est example r)f the for¬ 
mer type. 

From these bloody institutions, as well as from 
die general tenor of Pushido, it is easy to infer 
that tlie sword played an important part in social 
discipline and life. 'Phe saying passed as an 
ixiom which called 

Mot ^eli, Suicide, p. 314. 

Suicide and Tii'anity. 



THE SWORD THE SOUL OF THE 
SAMURAI 


and made it the emblem of power and prowess. 
When Mahomet proclaimed that The sword is 
the key of Ilcavcu and of Hell,” he only echoed 
a Japanese sentiment. Common people had ample 
reason to fear it, and the samurai boy early 
learned to wield it. It was a momentous occasion 
for him when at the age of five he was apparelled 
in the paraphernalia of samurai costume, placed 
upon ^a ^n>-board* and initiated into the rights of 
the military profession, by having thrust into his 
girdle a real sword instead of the t<'>y dirk he had 
been playing with. After this first ceremony of 
ado/lio per anmiy he was no more to lie seen out¬ 
side his father’s gales without this badge of hi> 
status, even if it was usually substituted for every¬ 
day wear l)y a gilded wooden dirk. Not many 
years [niss liefore he wears ci»nstantly the genuine 
steel, though blunt, and then the sham arms are 
thrown aside and with enjoyment keener than his 
newly acijuired blades, he marches out to try their 

* 'I’hc i>t .^0 is sometimes called Japanese checkers, 

hut is much more intricate than the Knj^lish ^ame. 'Che 
hoard contains 361 squares and is supjxjsed to represent a 
hattle-lleld—tlie ohject of the game being to occupy as muc’n 
space as {xjssible. 
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edge on wood and stone. When he reaches man’s 
estate at the rfge of fifteen, being given independ¬ 
ence of action, he can now pride himself upon the 
jiossession of arms sharp enough for any work, 
ddie very possession of the dangerous instrument 
imparts to him a feeling and an air of self-respect 
and responsibility. “ He beareth not his sw^ord in 
vain.” What he carries in his belt is a symbol 
of what he carries in his mind and heart,—Loyalty 
and Honor. The two swords, the longer and the 
shorter,—called respectively (hiilo and shoio or 
katana and wakizashi ,—never leave his^ ,side. 
When at home, they grace the most conspicuous 
t)lacc in study or parlor; by night they guard his 
jiillow within easy reach of his hand. Constant 
companions, they arc beloved, and projicr names 
of endearment given them. Being venerated, they 
are well-nigh w'orshipped. The Lather of History 
lias recorded as a curious piece of information 
that the Scythians sacrificed to an iron scimitar. 
IMany a temple and many a family in Jajian hoards 
a sword as an object of adoration. Kven the 
commonest dirk has due respect paid to it. Any 
insult to it is tantamount to personal affront. Woe 
to him who carelessly steps over a weapon lying 
on the floor 1 

So precious an object cannot long escape the 
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notice and the skill of artists nor the vanity ut its 
owner/ especially in times ot peace, when it is 
worn with no more use than a crosier by a bishop 
or a sceptre l)y a kiiyi^n Sharkskin and finest silk 
for hilt, silver and gold for guard, lacquer of 
varied hues for scabbard, robbed the deadliest 
weapon of half its terror; but these appurtenances 
are playthings com])ared with the blade itself. 

'I’he swordsmith was not a mere artisan but an 
inspired artist and his workshop a sanctuary. 
Daily he commenced his craft witli prayer and 
puriheation, or, as the phrase was, he commit¬ 
ted his soul and spirit into the forging and temper¬ 
ing of the steel.*' bvery swing of the sledge, 
every plunge into water, every friction on the 
grindstone, was a religious act of no slight import. 
Was it tlie spirit of the master e>r of his tutelary 
god that cast a f ^rinidaldc spell over our sword ? 
Perfect as a work e)f art, setting at defiance its 
d'oledo and Damascus rivals, there was more than 
art could imparl. Its cold blade, collecting on its 
surface the moment it is ilrawn the vapours of the 
aime)sphere ; its immaculate texture, Hashing light 
of Iduisli hue; its matchless edge, upon which 
histories and possibilities hang; the curve of its 
back, uniting exquisite grace with utmost 
strength; -all these thrill us with mixed feelings 



>wer and beaut)', t)!'awe and terror. Ilann- 
A'erc its mission, if it only remained«a thing 
luty and joy ! But, ever within reach of the 
, it presented no small temptation for abuse. 
)rten did the blade Hash forth from its peace- 
leath. The abuse sometimes went so far as 
the ac(juired steel on some harmless crea- 
neck. 

e (Question that concerns us most is, how- 
—Did Bushido justify the promiscuous use 
e weapon ? Tlie answer is unequivocally, 
As it laid great stress on its proper use, so 
. denounce and a})lior its misuse. A dastard 
braggan was he who brandished his weapon 
ndeserved occasions. A self-possessed man 
s tlic right time to use it, and such times 
but rarely. Let us listen to the late ('ount 
1 , wlio passed tiirough one of tiie most tur- 
it times of our history, when assassinations, 
les, and other sanguinary practices were 
)rdcr of the day. Endowed as he once was 
almost dictatorial powers, chosen repeat- 
as an object of assassination, he never tar- 
d his sword with blood. In relating some 
is reminiscences to a friend he says, in a 
It, plebeian way peculiar to him :—“ I liave 
jat dislike for killing people and so I haven’t 
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killed (»ne single man. 1 have released tliose 
whose heads should have been chopped off. A 
friend said to me one day, ‘ You don’t kill enough. 
Don’t you eat i>epper and egg-plants?’ Well, 
s()mo people are no better! Ihit you see that 
fellow was slain himself. My escape may be due 
In my dislike of killing. I had the hilt of my 
swnrd so tightly fastened to the scabbard that it 
was hard to draw the blade. 1 made u|) my 
mind that though they cut me, I will not cut. 
Y’es, yes! some people are truly like Ileas and 
inos([uitocs and they bite—but what docs their 
biting'amount to? It itches a little, that’s all; 
it won’t endanger life.” These arc the \\\)\\U of 
one whoso Bushido training was tried in the 
liery furnace ot adversity and triumph, The 
popular apothegm—‘‘do be beaten is to con¬ 
quer," meaning true cojKjucsl consists in not 
opposing a riotous foe; and The best won vic¬ 
tory is that obtained without shedding blood, ” 
and others of similar import—will show that 
after all the ultimate ideal of knighthood was 
roace. 

It was a great pity that this high ideal was 
Iclt exclusively to priests and moralists to preach, 
while the samurai went on practicing and extoll¬ 
ing martial traits. In this they went Si> far as to 



linge the ideals of womanhood with Amazonian 
character. Here we may proliiably dcvot« a few 
jiaragraphs to the subject of 


THE TRAINING AND POSITION OF 
WOMAN 

'J'hc female half of our species lias sometimes 
been called the paragon of paradoxes, because 
liie intuitive working of tiieir miml is beyond 
the comprehension of men’s “ arithmetical under¬ 
standing.” The Chinese ideogram denoting “ the 
mysterious,”^ “ the unknowable,” consists of two 
I arts, one meaning “ young ” and the other 
wtjnian,” because the physical charms and deli¬ 
cate thoughts of the fair sex are al)ovc the coarse 
mental calibre of our sex to explain. 

In the Bushido ideal of woman, h«»wcvcr, 
tiiere is little mystery and only a seeming para¬ 
dox. 1 have said that it was Amazonian, but 
that is only half the truth. Idcograidiicall}' the 
^ hincse represent wife by a woman holding a 
broom—certainly not to i)randish it offensively or 
defensively against her conjugal ally, neither for 
witchcraft, but for the more harmless uses for 
wliich the besom was first invented—the idea in- 
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volvcd being thus not less homely than the ety¬ 
mological derivation cf the English wife (weaver) 
and daughter (duhitar, milkmaid). Without con¬ 
fining the spliere of woman's activity to Kiiche, 
Kirche, Kinder^ as the present German Kaiser is 
said to do, the Kiishido ideal of womanhood was 
pre-eminently domestic. These seeming contradic¬ 
tions—Domesticity and Amazonian traits—-are 
nut inconsistent with llie i^rccepts of Knight¬ 
hood, as we shall see. 

hushido being a teaching primarily intended 
for the masculine sex, the virtues it prized in 
woman were naturally far from being distinctly 
feminine. Winckelmami remarks , that “ the 
supreme beauty of Greek art is rather male than 
female," and Lecky adds that it was true in tlic 
moral conception of the Greeks as in their art. 
Hushido similarly praised those women most 
“ who emancipated themselves from the frailty of 
their sex and displayed an heroic fortitude 
wortliy of the strongest and the bravest of 
men."* Young girls, therefore, were trained to 
rej)ress their feelings, to indurate their nerves, 
to manipulate weapons,—especially the long- 
handled swortl called n^v^i-nata, so as to be able 
to hold their own against unexpected odds. Vet 

* l.ccky, History ot Kuroyean Moral-, II, p. 3S3. 
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the primary motive for exercise or this martial 
character was -not for use in the field : it was two¬ 
fold-personal and domestic. Woman owning no 
suzerain of her own, formed her own body-guard. 
With her weapon she guarded her pci'sonal sanc¬ 
tity with as much zeal as her husband did his 
master’s. I’he domestic utility of her warlike 
training was in the education of her sons, as we 
>hall see later. 

Fencing and similar exercises, if rarely of 
practical use, were a wholesome counterbalance 
t ) the otherwise sedentary halhls of women. Jhit 
these exercises were not folh)Wcd only for ffygicnic 
{)urposes. 'Fhey could be turned into use in 
times of need, (lirls, when tliey reached woman- 
iiood, were j)resentcd with dirks {kai-ken, pocket 
poniards), which might be directed to the bosom 
of their assailants, or, if advisable, to their own. 
'riic latter was very often the case; and \'et 
I will not judge them severely. I'lven the* ('Inis- 
tian cimscience with its horror of self-imm>j!a- 
tion, will not be harsli with them, seeing Pelagia 
and Doininina, two suicides, were caniaiized for 
their purity and piety. When a Jajiancse V'ir- 
ginia saw her chastity menaced, she did not wait 
for her father’s dagger. Her own weapon lay al¬ 
ways in her bosom. It was a disgrace to her not to 
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know the proper way in which she had to per¬ 
petrate! self-destruction. For example, little as 
she was taught in anatomy, she must know the 
exact spot to cut in her throat: she must know 
how to tie her lower limbs together with a belt 
so that, whatever the agonies of death might be, 
her corpse be found in utmost modesty with the 
limbs properly composed. Is not a caution like 
this worthy of the Christian Perpetua or the 
Vestal Cornelia? I would not put such an abrupt 
interrogation, were it not for a misconception, 
based on our bathing customs and other trifles, 
that chastity is unknown among us.* 

It would be unfair to give my readers an idea 
that masculinity alone was our highest ideal for 
woman. Far from it! Accomplishments and the 
gentler graces of life were required of them. 
IMusic, dancing and literature were not neglected. 
Some of the finest verses in our literature were 
expressions of feminine sentiments ; in fact, 
women played an important role in the history of 
Japanese belles letlres. Dancing was taught (I 
am speaking of samurai girls and not geisha) 
only to smooth the angularity of their move¬ 
ments. Music was to regale the weary hours of 


* For a very scnsiltlc explanation of nudity ar.d l)athing 
see Finck’s I.ofos Time in Japau^ pp. 286-297. 
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their fathers and husbands; hence it was not for 
the technique,- the art as such, that music was 
learned; for the ultimate object was purification 
oi heart, since it was said that no harmony of 
sound is attainable without the players heart 
being in harmony with itself. Here again we see 
the same idea prevailing which we notice in the 

training of youths-that accomplishments were 

ever kept subservient to moral worth. Just 
enough of music and dancing to add grace and 
brightness to life, but never to foster vanity and 
extravagance. I sympathize with the Persian 
Prince, who, when taken into a ball-rd?)ni in 
London and asked to take part in the merriment, 
bluntly remarked that in his country they pro¬ 
vided a particular set of girls to do that kind of 
business for them. 

The accomplishments of our women were not 
acquired for show or social ascendancy. They 
were a home diversion; and if they shone in 
social parties, it was as the attributes ol a host¬ 
ess,—in other words, as a part of the household 
contrivance for hospitality. Domesticity guided 
their education. It may be said Aviihout fear of 
contradiction that the accomplishments of the 
women of Old Japan, be they martial or pacific 
in character, were mainly intended for the home; 
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and, however far they might roam, they never 
lost sight of the hearth as the center. It was to 
maintain its honor and integrity that they slaved, 
drudged, and gave up their lives. Night and 
day, in tones at once lirm and tender, brave and 
plaintive, they sang to their little nests. As 
daughter, woman sacrificed herself for her father, 
as V ife f(;r her husband, and as mother for lier son. 
Thus from earliest youth she was taught to deny 
lierself. Her life was a perpetual self-sacrifice. 
It is sometimes laid to the charge of our sex that 
we enslaved the womankind. 1 have once heard 
vSiK'rat?^) called the slave (►f conscience. If slavery 
means simply obedience or surrender of one's 
will, there is an honorable slavery in life. 

W'oman’s surrender (d' herself to the good of 
the home and family, was as willing and honor¬ 
able as the man’s seif-surrender to tlie good of 
his lord and country. Self-renunciation, with¬ 
out which no life-enigma can be solved, was the 
key-note of Loyalty of man as well as of Domes¬ 
ticity of woman. Slie was no more slave of man 
than was her husband of his liege-lord. My 
readers will not accuse me of undue prejudice in 
favor of‘slavish surrender of volition. I accept 
it\ a large measure tlie view advanced and de¬ 
fended with breadth of learning and profundity 
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.:! ihouglit by llegcl, llial hisiury is the unloUl- 
ing anti rcabzation t)!' frcctknn. 'bhc yxtiiU I 
wish to make is that the whole leaching of 
bushido was so tht^roughly imbued with the 
spirit of seir-sacrificc, that it was rctpiircd not 
only of woman but of man. Hence, until the 
induence of its Precepts is entirely dt)ne away 
with, our society will not realize the view rashly 
expressed by an American exponent of woman’s 
rights, who exclaimed, “ hlay all the tlaughtcrs 
of Japan rise in revolt against ancient customs!” 
<'an such a revolt succeed.^ Will it improve the 
female status ? Will the rights they gain such 
a summary process repay the loss of that sweet¬ 
ness of disposition, that gentleness of manner, 
which are their |)rescnt heritage.^ Was not tlie 
l"ss of domesticity on the part of Roman matn)ns 
followed by moral corruption too gross to inen- 
titsn? (.an the American reformer assure us liiat 
a revolt of our daughters is the true.* course for 
their hii^torical development to take? d'hese are 
grave (juestions. Changes must and will come 
witliout revolts! In the meantime let us see 
whether the status of the fair sex under Bushido 
regimen was really so bad as to justify a rdvolt. 

We hear much < »f the outward respect Kuro])can 
knights paid to “(lod and the ladies,”—the 
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incongruity of the two terms making Gibbon 
blushwe are also told by Ilallam that the 
morality of Chivalry was coarse, that gallantry 
implied illicit love. The effect of Chivalry on 
the weaker vessel was food for reflection on the 
part of philosophers, M. Guizot contending that 
Feudalism and Chivalry wrought wholesome in- 
llucnces, while Mr. Spencer tells us with a great 
deal of authority that in a militant society (and 
what is feudal society if not militant!) the posi¬ 
tion of woman is necessarily low, improving only 
as society becomes more industrial. Now is M. 
Guizof'k theory true of Japan, or is Mr. Spen¬ 
cer's? In reply I might aver that both arc right. 
I'lie military class in Japan was restricted to the 
samurai, comprising nearly 2 , 000,000 souls. 
Above them were the military nobles—the daimio, 
and the court nobles—or kui^e; these higher, 
sybaritical nol)les being lighters only in name. 
Helow them were masses of the common 
people—mechanics, tradesmen, and peasants— 
whose life was devoted to arts of peace. Thus 
what Herbert Spencer gives as the characteristics 
of a militant type of society may l)e said to have 
been cxGusivcly confined to the samurai class, 
while those of the industrial type were applicable 
to the classes above and below it. This is well 
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illuslratcd by the position of woman; for in no 
class (lid she (experience loss freedom than.among 
til:' samurai. Strange to say, the lower the social 
class— as, for instance, among small artisans— 
the more c([iial was the position of husband and 
wile. Among the higher nobility, too, the dif¬ 
ference in the relations of the sexes was less 
marked, chielly because there were few occasions 
to bring the dilTercnces of sex into prominence, 
(ho leisurely nobleman having become literally 
effeminate. Thus Spencers dictum was fully ex- 
emplilicd in Old Japan. As to fiuizot's, those 
Vvlio read his presentation of a feudal coml\i\nhty 
will remember that he had the higher nobility 
especially ubdor consideration, so that his gener¬ 
alization applies U) the daimw and the 

I shall be guilty of gross injustice to historical 
truth if m}’ words give one a very low opinion of 
the status of woman under Bushido. "*1 do not 
hesitate to state that she was not treated as man's 
equal ; but, until we learn to discriminate 
i)etwccn differences and inc([ualitics, there will 
always be misunderstandings upon this subject. 

When we think in how few respects men arc 
equal among themselves, c. before laAv courts 
or voting polls, it seems idle to trouble ourselves 
with a discussion on the equality of sexes. When 
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the Aincriaiu Declaration of Iiuiepcndcnce said 
that all men were created equal, if had no refer- 
enct^ to their tncnial or physical gifts: it simply 
repeated what Ulpian lung ago announced, that 
before the law all men are eciiial. Legal rights 
were' in tiiis case the measure of their C([uality. 
Were tlie law the only scale to measure the 
position of woman in a coinmunilv, it would lie 
as easy to tell where sii:* stands as to give lier 
avoirdupois in j)oiinds and ounces. Hut the 
question is : Is then; a correct standard in com¬ 
paring the relativ(* social position of the sexes.? 
Is it* frght, is it enough to compare woman’s sta¬ 
tus to man’s, as the value of silver is cs)mpared 
with that nf g, »ld, and give the ratio Numerically.^ 
Such a methotl of calculation excludes from con- 
sideraticai the imot important kind o\' value which 
a human being pos.sesses. namely, the intrinsic. 
Jn view of the manifold variety of requisites for 
making each sex fullil its earthly misdon, the stand¬ 
ard to be ado[)ted in measuring its relative posi¬ 
tion must be of a composite character: or to borrow 
from ecv)nomic language, U must be a multiple 
standard. Hushiilo had a standard (sf its own and 
it was binomial. It tried to gauge the value oi 
woman <'•11 the battle-lield and i)y the hearth. 
There she counted for very little; here for all The 



treatment accortled her corresponded to this double 
measurementas a social-political unit not jinich, 
while as wife and mother she received highest 
iL>pcct and deepest alTection. Why among so 
military a nation as the Romans, were their ma¬ 
trons so highly venerated? Was it n<>t because 
'hey were inalrona, ii.others? Not as fighters or 
lawgivers, but as their mothers did men bow 
icrore them. So with us. While fatheis and 
imsbands were al)seiit in held vi' cam]), the govern¬ 
ment of the household was left entirely in the hands 
' 'f mothers and wives. 'I’lie educativin of the young, 
even their defence, was entrusted to them.'I'lie 
...iiiike exercises of women, of which I havesjxrken, 
were primari'ly to enaldc them to intelligently 
iirect and follow the etlucation of their children. 

I have noticed a rather su{)crfcial notion j)re- 
wiiling among half-informed foreigners, that be- 
• lusc the common J.ij)anese expression li^r (jiie s 
vifeis “my rustic wife" and the like, she is do- 
g'ised and held in litde esteem. When it is loM 
diat such phrases as my f )olish father,” “ my 
^'Vinish son/' “my awkward self,” etc., arc in 
wirrcnt use, is not the answer clear enough." 

To me it seems that our idea of marital union 
^'w's in srnne ways further than the .so-called 
' Ihristian. “ Wan and woman shall be one flesh.” 
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The individualism of the Anglo-Saxon cannot let 
go of <he idea that husband and v’ife are two per¬ 
sons hence when they disagree, their separate 
rights are recognized, and when they agree, they 
exhaust their vocabulary in all sorts of silly pet- 
names and nonsensical blandishments. It sounds 
highly irrational io our cars, when a husband or wife 
speaks to a third [rarty of his or her other half- 
better or Worse—as being lovely, bright, kind, 
and wiiat not. Is it good taste to speak of one’s 
self as “ my bright self,” “ my k)Vely dispe)sition,” 
and sv) forth ? We think j)raising one’s own wife 
is p'ralsing a j)art of one’s own self, and self- 
praise is regarded, to say the least, as bad taste 
among us,—and I hope, among Christian nations 
too! 1 have diverged at some length because the 
polite debasement of one’s consort was a usage 
most in vogue among the samurai. 

1’hc 'reutonic races beginning their tribal lilo 
with a superstiiivHis awe of the fair sex (though 
this is really wearing ()rf in Cermany !), and the 
Americans beginning their social life under the 
jKiinlul consciousness of the numerical insufli- 
ciency of women* (wIk), r.ow increasing, arc, I am 

* I ri-lcr to those d.iys wlien girls were ingwted from 
Kngland .\nd given in marriage for so many pounds of 
tol)aceo, etc. 
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afraid fast losing the prestige their colonial 
mothers enjoye^d), the respect man pays to woman 
has in Western civilization become the chief 
standard of morality. Bat in the martial ethics 
of Bushido, the main water-shed dividing the 
good and the bad was sought elsewhere. It was 
located along the line of duty which bound man 
to his own divine soul and then to other souls in 
the five relations* I have mentioned in the early 
|)art of this paper. Of these we have brought to 
niir readers notice, Loyalty, the relation between 
tine man as vassal and another as lord. Lpj^n the 
rest, I have only dwelt incidentally as occasion 
presented itself; because they were not peculiar 
to Bushido. Being founded on natural atlections, 
they could but be common to all mankind. It is 
not surprising, however, that the virtues and 
teachings unicpie in the Brecepts of Knighthood 
did not remain circumscribed to tlie military class, 
'riiis makes us hasten to the consideration of 

THE INFLUENCE OF BUSHIDO 

on the nation at large. 

We have brought into view only a few of the 
more prominent peaks which rise alxave the range 


* See Page lo. 




of knightly virtues, in themselves so much more 
elevated then the general level of our national 
life. As the sun in its rising first tips the highest 
peaks with russet hue, and then gradually casts 
its rays on the valley below, so the ethical system 
which first enlightened the military order drew 
in course of time followers from amongst the 
masses. Democracy raises u[) a natural prince far 
its leader, and aristocracy infuses a princely spirit 
among the people. Virtues arc no less contagious 
than vices. No social class or caste can resist the 
diffusive jiuwer of moral inlluence. 

PraU) as we may of the triumphant march of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty, larcly has it received im¬ 
petus livjm the masses. Was it m)t rather tlie 
wmk of the squires and Very truly 

does M. 'Paine .say, “'Phese three syllables, as 
used across tho chaiuiel, summarize tlie historv 
of Knglish society.” Democracy may make sclf- 
eonfidciit letorls to siieii a sUitement and fling 
back the (luestion—“When Adam delved and Kve 
span, whore then was the gentleman.^” All the 
more pity that a gentleman was not present in 
Kdcn ! 'I’hc first parents missed him sorely and 
paid a high price tor his absence. Were he there, 
not only would the guden have been more taste¬ 
fully dressed, Init they would have learnt without 
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irremediable j)ainriil experience that disobedience 
to Jehovah ^vas disloyalty and dishonor, ’treason 
and rebellion. 

What Ja})an was she owed to the samurai, 
I'hcy were not only tlie llowcr of the nation l)ut 
Its root as well. All the gracious gifts of Heaven 
lli>wed through them. 

In the most chivalrous days of luirope, Knights 
Ibrmed numerically but a small fraction of the 
population, but, as Kinersoii .says,—“ In Jhig- 
lish Literature half the drama and all the 
novels, from Sir Ph.ilip Sidney to Sir Walter Scott, 
paint this figure (gentleman)/' Write in place 
(ifSidney and Scott, (fhikamatsu and Bakin, and 
you have in a nutshell the main features of the 
literary history of Japan. 

'I'he innumerable avenues of popular amuse¬ 
ment and instruction—the theatres, the story¬ 
tellers’ bootlis, the preacher’s dais, the musical 
recitations, the novels,—have taken for their 
chief theme the stories of the samurai. 'I'lie 
peasants round the open fire in their huts never 
tire of rc[>eating the achievements of Yoshitsune 
and his faithful retainer Benkei, or of the two 
brave Soga brothers; the dusky urchins listen 
with gaping mouths until the last stick burns out 
and the fire dies in its embers, still leaving their 
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hearts aglow with the tale that is told. The 
clerks and the shop boys, after their day's work 
is over and the aniado (outside shutters) of the 
store are closed, gather together to relate the 
story of Nobunaga and Ilideyoshi far into the 
night, until slumber overtakes their weary eyes 
and transports them from the drudgery of the 
counter to the exploits of the field. The very babe 
just beginning to toddle is taught to lisp the adven¬ 
tures of Momotaro, the daring conqueror of ogre- 
land. I'lven girls are so imbued with the love of 
knightly deeds and virtues that, like Desdemona, 
thcy^vould seriously incline to devour with greedy 
car the romance of the samurai. 

Samurai grew to be the beau ideal of the whole 
race. ‘‘As among ilowers the cherry is queen, 
so among men the samurai is lord," so sang the 
populace. Debarred from commercial pursuits, 
the military class itself did not aid commerce; but 
there was no channel of human activity, no 
avenue of thought, which did not receive in some 
measure an impetus from Bushido. Intellectual 
and moral Japan was directly or indirectly the 
work of Knighthood. 

Mr. ^^[allock, in his exceedingly suggestive book, 
“Aristocracy and Evolution," has eloquently told 
us that “ social evolution, in so far as it is other 



than biological, may be defined as the unintended 
result of the int«pntions of great menfarther that 
historical progress is produced by a struggle “ not 
among the community generally, to live, but a 
struggle amongst small section of the community 
to lead, to direct, to employ, the majority in the 
best way.” Whatever may be said about the 
soundness of his argument, these statements are 
amply verified in the part played by bushi in the 
social progress, as far as it went, of our Empire. 

How the spirit of Bushido permeated all social 
classes is also shown in the development of a 
certain order of men, known as oloJw-doA' the 
natural leaders of democracy. Staunch fellows 
were they, * every inch of them strong with the 
strength of massive manhood. At once the 
spokesmen and the guardians of popular rights, 
they had each a following of hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of souls who proflered in the same fashion 
that samurai did to daimio, the willing service of 
“ limb and life, of body, chattels and earthly 
honor." Backed by a vast multitude of rash and 
impetuous working men, these born “bosses" 
formed a formidable check to the rampancy of the 
two-sworded order. 

In manifold ways has Bushido filtered down 
from the social class where it originated, and 
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acted as leaven amon^ the masses, furnishino; a 
moral'standard for the whole people. The Pre¬ 
cepts of Knighthood, begun at first as the glory 
of the 61 ite, became in time an aspiration and in¬ 
spiration to the nation at large; and though the 
populace could not attain the moral height of 
those loftier souls, yet Yamato Damashi (the 
soul of Japan) ultimately came to express the 
Volb^^eisloi the Island Realm. If religion is no 
more than ‘^Morality touched by emotion," as 
Matthew Arnold defines it, few ethical systems 
are better entitled to the rank of religion than 
Pushido. Motoori has put the mute utterance 
of the nation into words when he sings 

Isles ot ])lest Japan! 

Should your Vamato spirit 
Strangers seek to scan, 

Say—scenting morn’s sunlit air, 

Blows the cherry wild and fair! 

Yes, the sakura"^ has for ages been the favorite 
of our people and the emblem of our character. 
Mark particularly the terms of definition which 
the poet uses, the words the tviid cherry flower 
scenting the morning sun. 

The Yamato spirit is not a tame, tender plant, 
but a wild—in the sense of natural—growth; it 


* Coasns pscudo-cerasus^ Lindley, 
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is indigenous to the soil: its accidental qualities 
it may share ^v.ith the flowers of other lands, but 
in its essence it remains the original, spontaneous 
outgrowth of our clime. But its nativity is not 
its sole claim to our affection. The refinement 
and grace of its beauty appeal to {)ur lesthetic 
sense as no other flower can. We cannot share 
the admiration of the Europeans for their roses, 
which lack the simplicity of our flower. Then, 
too, the thorns that are hidden beneath the sweet¬ 
ness of the rose, the tenacity with which she 
clings to life, as though loath or afraid to die 
rather than drop untimely, preferring to'Wt on 
her stem; her showy colors and heavy odors—all 
these are traits so unlike our flower, which car¬ 
ries no dagger or poison under its beauty, which 
is ever ready to depart life at the call of nature, 
whose colors are never gorgeous, and whose light 
fragrance never palls. Beauty of color and of 
form is limited in its showing: it is a fixed qual¬ 
ity of existence, whereas fragrance is volatile, 
ethereal as the breathing of life. So in all relig¬ 
ious ceremonies frankincense and myrrh play a 
prominent part There is something spirituelle in 
redolence. When the delicious perfumb of the 
sakura quickens the morning air, as the sun in 
its course rises to illumine first the isles of the 
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Far East, few sensations are more serenely ex¬ 
hilarating than to inhale, as it \ycrc, the very 
breath of beauteous day. 

When the Creator himself is pictured as' making 
new resolutions in his heart upon smelling a sweet 
savor (Gen. VI11, 21 ), is it any wonder that the 
sweet-smelling season of the cherry blossom 
should call forth the whole nation from their little 
habitations ? Blame them not if for a lime their 
limbs forget their toil and moil and their hearts 
their pangs and sorrows, 'bheir brief pleasure 
ended, they return to their daily tasks with new 
strength and new resolutions, llius in ways more 
than one is the sakura the flower of the nation. 

Is, then, this flower, so sweet and evanescent, 
blown whithersoever the wind listeth, and, shed¬ 
ding a puff of perfume, ready to vanish forever, 
is this flower the type of the Yamato spirit.? Is 
the soul of Japan so frailly mortal ? 

IS BUSHIDO STILL ALIVE? 

Or has Western civilization, in its march through 
the land, already wiped out every trace of its 
ancient discipline.? 

It were a sad thing if a nation's soul could die 
so fast. That were a poor soul that could sue- 
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cumb so easily to extraneous influences. The 
aggregate of psychological elements which con¬ 
stitute a national character is as tenacious as the 
“ irreducible elements of species, of the lins of 
fish, of the beak of the bird, of the tooth of the 
carnivorous animal/' In his recent book, full 
of shallow asseverations and brilliant generaliza¬ 
tions, M. LeBon* says, “ The discoveries due to 
the intelligence are the common patrimony of 
humanity; qualities or defects of character con¬ 
stitute the exclusive patrimony of each people: 
they are the firm rock which the W’aters must 
wash day by day for centuries, before thej^'can 
wear away even its external asperities." These 
arc strong words and would be highly worth pon¬ 
dering over, provided there were qualities and 
defects of character which consiiiute the exclusive 
patrimony of each people. Schematizing theories of 
this sort had been advanced long before LeBon be¬ 
gan to write his book, and they were exploded long 
ago by Theodor Waitz and Hugh Murray. In 
studying the various virtues instilled by Bushido, 
we have drawn upon European sources for com¬ 
parison and illustrations, and we have seen that 
no one quality of character was its exclusive pat¬ 
rimony. It is true the aggregate of moral quali- 


I he Psychology of Peoples, p, 33. 
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lies presents a quite unique aspect. It is this 
aggregate which Emerson names; a compound 
result into which every great force enters as an 
ingredient.” But, instead of making it, as LeBon 
does, an exclusive patrimony of a race or people, 
the Concord philosopher calls it “an element 
which unites the most forcible person^ of every 
country; makes them intelligible and agreeable 
to each other; and is somewhat so precise that it 
is at once felt if an individual lack the Masonic 
sign.” 

The character which Bushido stamped on our 
nati 5 A*and on the samurai in particular, cannot 
be said to form “ an irreducible element of spe¬ 
cies,” but nevertheless as to the vitality which it 
retains there is no doubt. Were Bushido a mere 
physical force, the momentum it has gained in 
the last seven hundred years could not stop so 
abruptly. Were it transmitted only by heredity, 
its influence must be immensely widespread. 
Just think, as M. Cheysson, a French economist, 
has calculated, that supposing there be three 
generations in a century, “ each of us would 
have in his veins the blood of at least twenty 
millions* of the people living in the year looo A. 
D.” The merest peasant that grubs the soil, 
“ bowed by the weight of centuries,” has in his 



veins the blood of ages, and is thus a brother to us 
as much as “ to’.the ox.” 

An unconscious and irresistible power, Bushido 
has been’ moving the nation and individuals. It 
was an honest confession of the race when Yo- 
shida Shoin, one of the most brilliant pioneers of 
Modern japan, wrote on the eve of his execution 
the following stanza: 

Full well I knew this course must end in death : 

It was Yamato spirit urj^cd me on 

To dare wliatc’er betide. 

Unformulated, Bushido was and still is the ani¬ 
mating spirit, the motor force of our country. 

Mr. Ransome says that “ there arc three distinct 
Japans in existence side by side to-day,—the old, 
which has not wholly died out; the new, hardly 
yet born except in spirit; and the transition, 
passing now through its most critical throes.” 
While this is very true in most respects, and 
particularly as regards tangible and concrete insti¬ 
tutions, the statement, as applied to fundamental 
ethical notions, requires some modification; for 
Bushido, the maker and product of Old Japan, is 
still the guiding principle of the transition and will 
prove the formative force of the new era. ‘ 

The great statesmen who steered the ship of 
our state through the hurricane of the Restoration 



and the whirlpool of national rejuvenation, were 
men who knew no other moral teaching than the 
Precepts of Knighthood. Some writers* have 
lately tried to prove that the Christian missiona¬ 
ries contributed an appreciable quota to the mak¬ 
ing of New Japan. I would fain render honor to 
whom honor is due : but this honor can hardly be 
accorded to the good missionaries. IMore fitting 
it will be to their profession to stick to the 
scriptural injunction of preferring one another in 
honor, than to advance a claim in which they 
have no proofs to back them. For myself, I be¬ 
lieve '’(hat Christian missionaries are doing great 
things for Japan—in the domain of education, and 
especially of moral education only, the mysteri¬ 
ous though not the less certain working of the 
Spirit is still hidden in divine secrecy. Whatever 
they do is still of an indirect elfect. No, 
as yet Christian missions have effected but little 
visible in moulding the character of New Japan. 
No, it was Bushido, pure and simple, that urged 
us on for weal or woe. Open the biographies of 
the makers of Modern Japan—of Sakuma, of 

•Speer*: Missions and Politics in Asia, Lecture IV, pp. 

189-192. 

• Dannis: Christian Missions and Social Progress, Vol. I, 
p, 32, Vol, II, 70, etc. 



Saigo, of Okubo, of Kido, not to mention the 
reminiscences ^f living men such as Ito, Okuma, 
Itagaki, etc.:—and you will find that it was under 
the impetus of samuraihood that they thought and 
wrought. 

The transformation of Japan is a kict patent to 
the whole world. In a work of such magnitude 
various motives naturally entered ; but if one were 
to name the princi])al, one would not hesitate to 
name Bushido. When we opened the whole 
country to foreign trade, when wo introduced the 
latest improvements in every department of life, 
when we began to study Western politics* *and 
sciences, our guiding motive was not the develop¬ 
ment of our physical resources and the increase 
of wealth ; much less was it a blind imitation of 
Western customs. The sense of honor which 
cannot bear being looked down upon as an in¬ 
ferior power,—that was the strongest of motives. 
Pecuniary or industrial considerations were a- 
wakened later in the process of transformation. 

The influence of Bushido is still so palpable 
that he who runs may read. A glimpse into 
Japanese life will make it manifest. Read Hearn, 
the most eloquent and truthful interpreteV of the 
Japanese mind, and you sec the working of that 
mind to be an example of the working of Bushido. 
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The universal politeness of the people, which is 
the legacy of knightly ways, is too well-known to 
be repeated anew. The physical endurance, for¬ 
titude and bravery that “ the little Jap ” possesses, 
were sufficiently proved in the Chino-Japanesc 
war.* “ Is there any nation more loyal and 
patriotic ?is a question asked by many; and for 
the proud answer, “ There is not,'' we must 
thank the Precepts of Knighthood. 

On the other hand, it is fair to recognize that 
for the very faults and defects of our character, 
Bushido is largely responsible. Our lack of ab- 
struse^*philosophy—while some of our young men 
have already gained international reputation in 
scientific researches, not one has achieved any¬ 
thing in philosophical lines—is traceable to the 
neglect of metaphysical training under Bushido's 
regimen of education. Our sense of honor is 
responsible for our exaggerated sensitiveness and 
touchiness; and if there is the conceit in us with 
which some foreigners charge us, that, too, is a 
pathological outcome of honor. 

Have you seen in your tour of Japan many a 
young man with unkempt hair, dressed in shab- 

* Among Ollier works on the subject, read Eastlake and 
Yamada on “ Heroic Japan,” and Diosy on “The New 
Far East.” 



biest garb, carrying in his hand a large cane or a 
book, stalking . about the streets with an ,air of 
utter indifference to mundane things ? He is the 
shosei (student), to whom the earth is too small 
and the Heavens are not high enough. He has 
his own theories of the universe and of life. He 
dwells in castles of air and feeds on ethereal words 
of wisdom. In his eyes beam the fire of ambi¬ 
tion : his mind is athirst for knowledge. Penury 
is only a stimulus to drive him onward; worldly 
goods are in his sight shackles to his character. 
He is the repository of Loyalty and Patriotism. 
He is the self-imposed guardian of national 4!cmor. 
With all his virtues and his faults, he is the last 
fragment of fiushido. 

Deep-rooted and powerful as is still the effect 
of Bushido, I have said that it is an unconscious 
and mute influence. The heart of the people re¬ 
sponds, without knowing a reason why, to any 
appeal made to what it has inherited, and hence 
the same moral idea expressed in a newly 
translated term and in an old Bushido term, has 
vastly different degree of efficacy. A backsliding 
Christian, whom no pastoral persuasion could help 
from downward tendency, was reverted from his 
course by an appeal made to his loyalty, the 
fidelity he once swore to his Master. The word 
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“Ix>yalty” revived all the noble sentiments that 
were permitted to grow lukewarm. A band of 
unruly youths engaged in a long continued “ stu¬ 
dents’ strike ” in a college, on account of their 
dissatisfaction widi a certain teacher, disbanded 
at two simple questions put by the Director.— 

‘ ‘ Is your professor a blameless character ^ If so, 
you ought to respect him and keep him in the 
school. Is he weak.^ If so, it is not manly to 
push a falling man.” The scientific incapacity of 
the professor, which was the beginning of the 
trouble, dwindled into insignificance in compari¬ 
son the moral issues hinted at. By arousing 
the sentiments nurtured by Bushido, moral renova¬ 
tion of great magnitude can be accomplished. 

One cause of the failure of mission work is that 
most of the missionaries are entirely ignorant of 
our history—“ What do we care for heathen rec¬ 
ords some say—and consequently estrange 
their religion from the habits of thought we and 
our forefathers have been accustomed to for cen¬ 
turies past. Mocking a nation s history ?—as 
though the career of any people—even of the 
lowest African savages possessing no record—were 
not a page in the general history of mankind, 
written by the hand of God Himself I'he very 
lost races are a palimpsest to be deciphered by 




a seeing eye. To a philosophic and pious mind 
the races then^selves are marks of Divine ’chirog- 
raphy clearly traced in black and white as on 
their skin; and if this simile holds good, the yellow 
race forms a precious page inscribed in hieroglyph^ 
ics of gold! Ignoring the past career of a 
people, missionaries claim that Christianity is a new 
religion, whereas, to my mind, it is an “old, old 
story,” which, if presented in intelligible words,— 
that is to say, if expressed in the vocabulary 
fimiliar in the moral development of a people- 
will find easy lodgment in their hearts, irrespec¬ 
tive of race or nationality. Christianity*'ih its 
American or English form—with more of Anglo- 
Saxon freaks and fancies than grace and purity 
of its founder—is a poor scion to graft on Bushido 
stock. Should the propagator of the new faith 
uproot the entire stock, root and branches, and 
plant the seeds of the Gospel on the ravaged soil ? 
Such a heroic process may be possible—in Hawaii, 
where, it is alleged, the church militant had com¬ 
plete Success in amassing spoils of wealth itself, 
and in annihilating the aboriginal race : such a 
process is most decidedly impossible in Japan- 
nay, it is a process which Jesus himself would 
never have adopted in founding his kingdom on 
earth. 
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But, whatever may be the error committed by 
individuals, there is little doubt that the funda¬ 
mental principle of the religion they profess is a 
power which we must take into account in 
reckoning. 

THE FUTURE OF BUSHIDO 

whose days seem to be already numbered. Omi¬ 
nous signs are in the air, that betoken its future. 
Not only signs, but redoubtable forces are at work 
to threaten it. 

Fe^^'historical comparisons can be more judi¬ 
ciously made than between the Chivalry of Europe 
and the Bushido of Japan, and, if history repeats 
itself, it certainly will do with the flUc of the latter 
what it did with that of the former. The particu¬ 
lar and local causes for the decay of Chivalry 
which St. Palaye gives, have, of course, little ap¬ 
plication to Japanese conditions; but the larger 
and more general causes that helped to undermine 
Knighthood and Chivalry in and after the Middle 
Ages are as surely working for the decline of 
Bushido. 

One remarkable difference between the experi¬ 
ence of Europe and of Japan is, that whereas in 
Europe when Chivalry was weaned from Feudal- 



ism and was adopted by the Church, it obtained 
a fresh lease’of life, in Japan no rcligibn was 
large enough to nourish it; hence, when the moth¬ 
er institution. Feudalism, was gone, Bushido, 
left an orphan, had to shift for itself. The pres¬ 
ent elaborate military organization might take it 
under its patronage, but we know that modern 
warfare can afford little room for its continuous 
growth. Shintoism, which fostered it in its in¬ 
fancy, is itself superannuated. The hoary sages 
of ancient China are being supplanted by the in¬ 
tellectual parvenu of the type of Bentham nad 
Mill. Moral theories of a comfortable kin*d, flat¬ 
tering to the Chauvinistic tendencies of the time, 
and therefore thought well-adapted to the need 
of this day, have been invented and propounded; 
but as yet we hear only their shrill voices echoing 
through the columns of yellow journalism. 

Principalities and powers are arrayed against 
the Precepts of Knighthood. Already, as Veblen 
says, “the decay of the ceremonial code—or, as 
it is otherwise called, the vulgarization of life— 
among the industrial classes proper, has become 
one of the chief enormities of latter-day civiliza¬ 
tion in the eyes of all persons of delicate sensi¬ 
bilities.'" The irresistible tide of triumphant de¬ 
mocracy, which can tolerate no form or shape 
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of trust—and Bushido was a trust organized by 
those who monopolized reserve capital of intel¬ 
lect and culture, fixing the grades and value of 
moral qualities—is alone powerful enough to en¬ 
gulf the remnant of Bushido. The present socic- 
tary forces arc antagonistic to petty class spirit, 
and Chivalry is, as Freeman severely criticizes, a 
class spirit. Modern society, if it pretends to any 
unity, cannot admit “ purely personal obliga¬ 
tions devised in the interests of an exclusive 
class.”* Add to this the progress of popular in¬ 
struction, of industrial arts and habits, of wealth 
and city-life,—then we can easily see that neither 
the keenest cuts of samurai’s sword nor the sharpest 
shafts shot from Bushido’s boldest bows can aught 
avail. The state built upon the rock of Honor 
and fortified by the same—shall we call it the 
Khrenslaal ?—is fast falling into the hands of 
quibbling lawyers and gibbering politicians arm¬ 
ed with logic-chopping engines of war. 

Alas for knightly virtues! alas for samurai 
pride 1 Morality ushered into the world with the 
sound of bugles and drums, is destined to fade 
away as ‘‘ the captains and the kings depart.” 

If history can teach us anything, the state 


• Norman Conquest, Vol. V, p. 482. 
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built on martial virtues—be it a city like Sparta 
or an Empires like Rome—can never make on 
earth a continuing city/’ Universal and natural 
as is the fighting instinct in man, fruitful as it 
has proved to be of noble sentiments and manly 
virtues, it docs not comprehend the whole man. 
Beneath the instinct to fight there lurks a diviner 
instinct to love. We have seen that Shintoism, 
Mencius and Wan Yang Ming, have all clearly 
taught it; but Bushido and all other militant 
types of ethics, engrossed doubtless, with ques¬ 
tions of immediate practical need, too often for¬ 
got to duly emphasize this fact. Fdfe haS grown 
larger in these latter times. Callings nobler and 
broader than a warriors claim our attention to¬ 
day. Though war clouds hang heavy upon our 
horizon, we will believe that the wings of the 
angel of peace can disperse them. The history 
of the world confirms the prophecy that “the 
meek shall inherit the earth.” A nation that 
sells its birthright of peace, and backslides from 
the front rank of Industrialism into the file of 
Filibusterism, makes a poor bargain indeed! 

When the conditions of society are so changed 
that they have become not only adverse‘but hos¬ 
tile to Bushido, it is time for it to prepare for an 
honorable burial. It is just as difficult to point 
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out when chivalry dies, as to determine the exact 
time bf its inception. Dr. Miller says that 
Chivalry was formally abolished in the year 1559, 
when Henry II. of France was slain in a tourna¬ 
ment. With us, the edict formally abolishing 
Feudalism in 1870 was the signal to toll the knell 
of Bushido. The edict, issued five years later, 
prohibiting the wearing of swords, rang out the 
old, “the unbought grace of life, the cheap de¬ 
fence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprise," it rang in the new age of 
“ sophisters, economists, and calculators." 

It^ti'as been said that Japan won her late war 
with China by means of Murata guns and Krupp 
cannon; it has been said the victory was the work 
of a modern school system; but these are less than 
half truths. Does ever a piano, be it of the 
choicest workmanship of Erhard or Stanley burst 
forth into the Rhapsodies of Liszt or the Sonatas 
of Beethoven, without a master's hand? Or, if 
guns win battles, why did not Louis Napoleon 
beat the Prussians with his Miirailleuse^ or the 
Spaniards with their Mausers the Filipinos, whose 
arms were no better than the old-fashioned Re¬ 
mingtons ? Needless to repeat what has grown a 
trite saying that it is the spirit that quickeneth, 
without which the best of implements profiteth but 



little. The most improved guns and cannon do 
not shoot of Iheir own accord; the most hiodern 
educational system does not make a coward a 
hero. No! What won the battles on the Yalu, 
in Corea and Manchuria, was the ghosts of our 
fathers, guiding our hands and beating in our 
hearts. They are not dead, those ghosts, the 
spirits of our warlike ancestors. To those who 
have eyes to see, they are clearly visible. Scratch 
a Japanese of the most advanced ideas, and he 
will show a samurai. If you would plant a new 
seed in his heart, stir deep the sediment which has 
accumulated there for ages,—or else, new phraseol¬ 
ogy reaches no deeper than his arithmetical under¬ 
standing. 

It has been predicted—and predictions have 
been corroborated by the events of the last half 
century—that the moral system of Feudal Japan, 
like its castles and its armories, will crumble into 
dust, and new ethics rise phoenix-like to lead New 
Japan in her path of progress. Desirable and 
probable as the fulfillment of such a prophecy is, 
we must not forget that a phoenix rises only from 
its own ashes, and that it is not a bird of passage, 
neither does it fly on pinions borrowed from other 
birds. ^‘The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
It does not come rolling down the mountains. 
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however lofty; it does not come sailing across the 
seas, however broad. The seeds of the Kingdom, 
as vouched for and apprehended by the Japanese 
mind, blossomed in Bushido. Now its days arc 
closing—sad to say, before its full fruition—and 
we turn in every direction for other sources of 
sweetness and light, of strength and comfort, but 
among them there is as yet nothing found to take 
its place. The profit and loss philosophy of Utili¬ 
tarians and Materialists finds favor among logic- 
choppers with half a soul. The only other ethical 
system which is powerful enough to cope with 
UtilitaKanism and Materialism is Christianity ; 
but as yet it has not divested itself of foreign 
accoutrements. 

Christianity and Materialism (including Utili¬ 
tarianism)—or will the future reduce them to still 
more archaic forms of Hebraism and Hellenism ? 
—will divide the world between them. Lesser 
systems of morals will ally themselves to either side 
for their preservation. On which side will Bushi¬ 
do enlist? Having no set dogma or formula to 
defend, it can afford to disappear as an entity; 
like the cherry blossom, it is willing to die at the 
first gust of the morning breeze. But a total ex¬ 
tinction will never be its lot. Who can say that 
stoicism is dead ? It is dead as a system; but it 
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is alive as a virtue: its energy and vitality are still 
felt through many channels of life—in the’philo- 
sophy of Western nations, in the jurisprudence of 
all the civilized world. Nay, wherever man strug¬ 
gles to raise himself above himself, wherever his 
spirit masters his flesh by his own exertions, there 
we see the immortal discipline of Zeno at work. 

llushido as an independent code of ethics may 
vanish, but its power will not perish from the 
earth; its schools of martial prowess or civic honor 
may be demolished, but its fight and its glory 
will long survive their ruins, Like its symbolic 
llower, after it is blown to the four winds,’it will 
still bless mankind with the perfume with which it 
will enrich life. Ages after, when its customaries 
will have been buried and its very name forgotten, 
its odors will come floating in the air as from 
a far-off unseen hill, ‘‘the wayside gaze be¬ 
yond;'—then in the beautiful language of the 
Quaker poet, 

“ The traveler owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air.” 








